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ORIENTAL SCENES. 

Oriantal Seenes, Sketches, and Tules. By Emma Roberts, author of “ Me- 
moirs of the rival Housesof York and Lancaster.” 12mo. pp. 204. 
London, 1832. Bull. 

This graceful volume of legendary and descriptive poetry has a novel 
claim on the public attention—it was actually written amid the scenes 
which it depicts; and is, we believe, the first attempt made by a Euro- 
pean female to embody her Indian reminiscences in verse. The great 
fault of the majority of the poets is that they paint “the unbeheld ;” 
hence so much that is exaggerated or faint in colouring: the present 
pages, on the contrary, are the result of actual observation and imme- 


diate impression. We shall proceed to lay some specimens before our 
readers. 


A Hiudoo feast. 


‘‘ When from the jovial chase returnea 

His tranquil home the omrah sought, 
For him the perfumed tapers burned, 

And upon glittering trays were brought, 
To spread the hospitable board, 

The ample feast, whose dainty fare, 
Invited by their bounteous lord, 

The zumeendars and vassals share ; 
Rose-water, paan, and spices prest 
Profusely on each welcome guest. 

The jumna’s finny tribes appear, 
With quarters of the hunted deer, 
Pigeons, and kids, and rich pillaus, : 

Aad kaaries bright with golden glow; 
While from each sculptured silver vase 

The many-coloured sherbets flow. 
Plucked from the river's sandy bed, 

The gushing water-melons shed 

Their gratetul streams ; and there, in piles 
Heaped up, the glossy mango smiles ; 
Citrons, pomegranates, and the bright 

Pistachio-nut from far Thibet ; 

And grapes that gleam with topaz light, 

And sweetmeats in a glistening net 
Of frosted sugar heaped around, 

And all with flower-wreathed garlands crowned.” 





‘* Curious Tradition.—The inhabitants of the neighdourhood of Sicli- 














gully believe that a tiger watches over the deserted tomb of a warrior, | 


whose name has been lost amid the stirring events which followed the 
early Moosulman conquests of Bengal. The lamp has long ceased to 
burn upon his grave; but some unseen haud preserves the interior of the 
mausoleum from the dirt and litter which usually accumulate in ruined 
buildings. The tomb itself, standing boldly on the summit of a hill in 
the vicinity of Rajmahal, forms a very interesting and picturesque fea- 
ture in the landscape. A similar superstition prevails at Secundermallee 


in the Carnatic. The mountain is held sacred by all casts, it being sup-| for a work intended for general circulation 


posed to contain the tomb of Alexander the Great, whose temple, on 
the summit, is said to be regularly swept by royal tigers with their tails.” 
The conclusion of some stanzas written in a pavilion of the superb 


gardens planted in the neightourhood of Agra by the Emperor Jaban- 
nuire, are both picturesque and touching. 


Yet as the long perspective meets the eye, 
The winding river, turret, spire, and dome, 
From the full heart is breathed a bitter sigh, 
It is not home! alas, it is not home! 
The lonely exile pants again to meet 
The gurgling brook the narrow winding dell, 
The mantling alders, and the mossy seat, 
To which, perchance, he bade a last farewell. 
How oft, when gazing on some fairy spot, 
Wronght by the painter’s necromantic skill, 
Bedecked with temple, palace, bower, and grot, 
The gushing fountain, and the silvery rill, 
The soul has languished for some angel's wings, 
To waft it swiftly on the willing breeze, 
And scarcely could repress its inurmurings, 
That bis own earth possessed not scenes like these. 
Here is the blest reality—not even 
In the bright wonders of the summer skies 
Are lovelier forms or purer splendours given, 
Than to those pearl-like buildings that arise 
In fairy clusters from the terraced heights, 
Where gardens spread their broad and verdant paths 
Where the rich flowrets gleam like chrysolites, 
And fling their glories o’er the sculptured paths. 
And ‘mid thsi flush of amaranthine bloom, 
Numberless birds their odurous banquets seek; 
The lilac pigeon spreads her dainty plume, 
And dips ia marble tanks her sapphire beak. 
Where Jumna’s sands in golden lustre glow, 
Wheeling on airy wings their downward flight, 
The small white herons, with their crests of snow 
And feet of shivered topazes, alight. 
The scene is bathed in sunshine; the bright woods, 
The waves, the air, with flittering ingots filled, 
Reflect the radiant brilliance of the floods, 
From yon resplendent planet's founts distilled. 
But all is foreign: 'mid the dazzling glare, 
The pensive gazer would rejoice to see 
The gorgeous pageant melt away in air, 
While on its wreck arose the old oak-tree— 
The soft greensward with daisies spangled o'er, 
The brawling stream by rustic arches spanned, 
The jasmine trailing round the cottage door, 
The humblest village of his native land.” 


We add two or three notes. 


“Amongst the objects of curiosity shewn to t.he stranger at Agra, are 
the fragments of a marble stone which belonge d to the Mogul eraperors 
When the weakness and degeneracy displaye 4 by the successors of Au- 











| * B.ryan the cripple. 


| here?’ he inquired in accents of the tenderest compassion. 


rungzebe invited foreign aggressions, the Jauts, a warlike people, obtain- 
ed possession of a considerable territory, together with the city of Agra, 
the favourite residence of Acbar, Jehanghire, and of Shah Jehan; they 
stripped the palace of its silver ceilings, and tore down the silver doors 
from the T'aaje Mahal. ‘T'he leader of the invaders demanded to be 
brought to the marble musnud of the Moosulman conquerors, which no 
ove else bad ever ascended. It is said, that on approaching with an in- 
tent to seat himself upon it, the marble broke in two pieces; and the 
Moosulman inhabitants of Agra are fond of descanting upen the miracle 
which saved the throne of Acbar from profanation.” 

“Chak savak, Brahmanee duck. The Hindoos imagine that, for some 
transgression committed in the human body, the souls of the offending 
persons are condemned to animate these birds, who are compelled to 
part at sunset; the male and female fying on different sides of the river, 
each imagiuing that the other has voluntarily forsaken the nest, and in- 
viting the supposed wanderer’s return with lamentable cries. The 
bratmins, compassionating the melancholy condition of these birds, hold 
them sacred, and will not allow them to be molested within the precincts 
of their jurisdiction.”’ 

** Indian Graves.—There cannot be a stronger contrast than that be- 
tween the burial-places of the Christian and the Moosulman in India. 
A few of the former stand alone in picturesque spots, but they are gene- 
rally crowded together in small enclosures of consecrated ground, not 
usually kept with the neatness and order which is so soothing to the spi- 
rits of the living. Few Europeans can view without horror the crowded 
but neglected cemetery in which they may expect to find a grave. 
Choked up with reeds, the resort of carrion birds and loathsome beasts, 
and rarely visited, except upon those melancholy occasions in which 
another exile is deposited in his final resting-place, they present the most 
dismal memento mori imaginable. Moosulman tombs, on the contrary, 
afford one of the most pleasing spectacles which fudia produces. They 
are generally built in some well-frequented place, nor do the living ob- 
ject to make them their habitation. ‘Dwellers amid the tombs’ are to 
be found to this day in India, recalling to the memory many passages in 
the Scriptures. When not sufficiently commodious to afford a shelter, 
they are still favourite spots for the bivouac of travellers. Innumerable 
pictures might be made from the three objects so continually combined 
together in every part of India—a tree, atomb, anda well. The first 
and last may form the attraction; but they are aeldom without a living 
group, who, at least on one day in the week, light a lamp upon the monu- 
mental stone, and strew it with flowers. An officer of rank found the 
crumbling remnants of an old tomb in the close vicinity of a house he 
he aeately purchased; it was an onsightly object: but Knowing that, i 
he removed it, such an act of desecration would bring him into bad 
odour with his servants, he restored it to its pristine state. The native 
attendants were delighted by the mark of respect paid tothe deceased, 
and instantly performed their part by furnishing the tomb with a lamp.” 


—_~ 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

Wild Sports of the West. With Legendary Tules, and Local Sketches. By 
the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 2 vols. 83 vo. London: 
Bentley. {2d Notice. ] 

The anecdotes of the Mad Major are very good, though not all suited 
The following we heard 
authenticated on the spot where the scene is laid. 

The Beggars of Mullingar.—‘* When the gallant 50th were removed to 
Mullingar, it was supposed that this town produced a greater number of 
beggars than any in the King’s dominions—a swarm of paupers rendered 
the streets almost impassable, and ingress or egress to or from a shop was 
occasionally impractical. Now begzars were to the Mad Major an abo- 
mination; and for two days he ensconced himself in his lodgings, rather 
than encounter the mendicants of Mullingar. Confinement will increase 
bile, and bile may induce gout; and at last, wearied of captivity, he sal- 
lied forth, and to every application for relief he specified an early day, 
requesting the numerous supplicants to be punctual to the appointed 
time. His wish was faithfully attended to, and on the expected morn- 
ing, the street where he resided was literally Llocked up. The Major, 
under a volley of blessings, appeared at the hall-door. ‘Are you all 
‘ All, your 
honour,—all, young and owld!’ responded a big beggar-man. ‘ We're 
all here, Colonel, arorneen !’ exclaimed a red virago, ‘but my own poor 
man, Brieney Bokkogh;* and he, the crater, fell into the fire a Sunday 
night, and him hearty, and sorrow stir he can make good nor bad.’ 
‘Ab, then,’ said the humane Commander, ‘why should poor Brien be 
left out?) Arrab! ren yourself, and bring the cripple to us!’ Ina twink- 
ling, off went the red virago, and after ashort absence, issued froma 
neighbouring lane, with Brieney on her shoulders. ‘Are ye all here 
now?’ inquired the tender-hearted chieftain. ‘ Every single sowl of us;’ 
said anold woman in reply.’ ‘Ogh! thatthe light of heaven may shine 
on his honour’s dying hour, but it’s he that’s tender to the poor.’ 
‘Amen, sweet Jasus!" responded ahundred voices. ‘ Silence !’ said the 
Mad Major, as he produced asmall book neatly bound in red moroe- 
co. ‘Whisht, you sowls!’ cried the big beggar-man. ‘ Are ye listen- 
ing?’ ‘Sha, sha! yes, yes;’ was responded in English and Irish. 
‘Then, by the contents of this blessed book, and it’s the Bible; a rap I 
won't give oue of ye, you infernal vagabonds, if 1 remained a twelve- 
month in Mullingar!’ "! 

The sporting incidents are well narrated; and the following is an oc- 
currence which we persuade ourselves must be true, for we cannot give 
the author credit for the invention. 

The Punt Adrift.—“ Ona stormy evening one of the boatmen was 
ordered to cross the estuary for spring water, and set out accordingly for 
a supply, accompanied by a wild-looking and non-descript animal who 
infests the premises, who isknown to the establishment by the name of 
‘Achil” The river was flooded, the evening stormy, and Peetercin, after 
leaving his coadjutor in strict charge of the skiif, set off to fill his water- 
vessels, and to return, if possible, before the dusk had fallen into dark- 
ness. Achi/, as the evening was chilly, lay downin the bottom of the 
skiff (o shelter himself from the piercing east wind ; and in place of keep- 
ing watch and ward like an able mariner, composed himself to sleep. 
Meanwhile the river rose fearfully ; the breeze freshened into a gale, and 
when Peeterein hurried back with his water-vessels, he had the satisfac- 


tion of seeing the punt half a mile down channel, hurrying, as fast as a 


flooded river and a freshening storm could urge it, to the bar, which now 
broke in thunder. I had been shooting on this side, and reached the 
strand while Peeterein was hallooing for assistance. A boat was rapid- 





ly despatched—the skiff, when its destruction appeared inevitable, was 
overtaken, and Achil found as comfortably as if he were in his aecustom- 
edcribinthe barn, The ebullitions of Peeterein’s sorrow, while the 
fate of skiff and boy was still uncertain, astonished me; and when I saw 
the punt in tow, L observed, that, as the boy was recovered, he might 
now cease his lamentations.— The lord be blessed! there she is; ano- 
ther minute would have made noggin staves of her! Arrah! and cid ye 
think it was Achil L was frettin afier; the divil pursue him for an unlucky 
member! No, faith—I was in sore distress, for my brother's shoes were 
abeard !’"’ 

Betore the late religious excitement, there was a frequent interchange 
of civilities between the clergy of the rival churches: the priest and the 
parson were frequently suc friends, that the former would denounce 
from the altar the imnious withbolders of tithe. The scene is now 
changed, certainly not for the better; aud we fear that no future histo- 
rian will have to recount a parallel to 

The Loan of a Congregation.—*‘ Och, hone!’ exclaimed the otter- 
killer, ‘isn’t it a wurder to see the clargy making such fools of them- 
selves now! When I was young, priests and ministers were hand and 
glove. It seems to me but yesterday, when Father Patt Joyce, the Lord 
be good to him! lent Mr Carson a congregation.’ 

“* Eh! what, Antony?’ said the Colonel. ‘A congregation appears 
rather an extraordinary article to borrow.’ 

The otter-killer expiains the mystery thus: 

“We were just as comfortable as we could be, when a currier* stops 
at the door with a letter, which he said was for Mr. Carson. Well, when 
the minister opens it, he got as pale asa sheet, and I thought he would 
have fainted. Father Patt crossed himself. ‘Arran, Dick,’ says he, 
‘the Lord stand between you and evil! is there any thing wrong?’ ‘I’m 
ruined,’ says he; ‘for some bad member has wrote to the Bishop, and 
told him that I have no congregation, because you and I are so intimate, 
and he’s coming down to-morrow with the Dane, to see the state of 
things. Och, hone!’ says he, ‘I’m fairly ruined.’—* And is that all that’s 
frettin’ ye?’ says the priest.—‘ Arrak, dear Dick.’—for they called each 
other by their cristin names,—‘ is this all? If it’s a congregation ye 
want, ye shall have a dacent one to-morrow, and lave that to me ;—and 
now, we'll take our drink, and not matter the Bishop a fig.’ 

“ Well, next day, sure enough, down comes the Bishop, and a great 
retinue along with him; and there was Mr. Carson ready to receive him. 
‘Lhear,’ says the Biskop, mighty stately, ‘that you have no cougrega- 
tion.’ ‘In faith, sour Holiness,’ says he, * you'll be soon able to tell 
that,’—and in he &s'<s him to the church, and there were sitting three- 
score well-dresse¢ men and women, and all of them as devout as if they 
were going tu be anointed; for that blessed morning, Father Patt whip- 
ped mass over before ye had time to bless yourself, and the clanest of the 
| lock was before the Bishop in the church, and ready for his Holiness. 

To see that all behaved properly, Father Patt had bardly put off the vest- 
nent, till he slipped on a cota more,1 and there be sat in a back sate like 
any other of the congregation. I was near the Bishop's reverence; he 
| was seated in an arin chair belonging to the priest—* Come here, Mr. 
| Carson,’ says he; ‘some enemy of your's,’ says the sweet old gentle- 
pers ‘wanted to injure you with me. But Lam now fully satisfied.’ 
| And turning to the Dane, ‘ By this book! says he, ‘I didn’t seea claner 
| congregation this month of Sundays !’ 
The jokes told against the Achil islanders are beyond number. We 
have beard the following related, but no author cou!d supply the loss of 
| the mountaineer, full of humour, mirth, and mischief, who told us the 
tale with all the pride of conscious superiority. 

The Mare’s Egg.—* An islander was once obliged to go into the town 
of Castlebar upon business; and among other marvellous things which 
there met his sight, he was particularly struck with the appearance of an 
earthen jar in ashop-window. He inquired what this unknown article 
might be, and was informed that it was a mare’s egg, which, if placed 
beside the fire during the winter, would infallibly produce a foal the 
ensuing spring. ‘The price was moderate, and the Achil man determined 
to possess the (reasure, and thus become master of a horse. Having effect- 
ed the purchase, he set out on his way rejvicing—and before evening fell 
came within view of hisown home, and sat down upon a heathy bank 
to rest himself. He placed his recent acquisition beside him—but alas! 
from its spherical form, it rolled down the bill, and striking against a rock 























| 
| off at speed. 
} 


at the bottom, was shivered by the biow. A hare, which had couched 
beneath the stone, startled at the crash, sprang from her form and went 
The unhappy Achil man gezed, in an agony of despair, 
after what he believed the emancipated quacruped—and then exclaimed 


with a bitter groan, ‘ Mona mon diaoul! What a horse he would have 
been.’”’ 





* Alias courier 


t Anglice, a great coat. 


—>>—— 
RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late John Taylor, Esq., author of ‘* Monsieur Tonson.” 


2 vols. Bvo. 
London: Bull. 





[2d. Notice. | 


| [The author of “ Monsieur Tonson” was known to so many persons, 


and so generally considered an amiable and pleasant man, that any re- 
cord of his life is likely to be read with avidity. We therefore make 


;no apology for continuing our extracts from his abundant stores of 
| anecdotes. ] 


| Wilson the Painter.— Mr. Peters told me, that besides the propriety of 


resigning bis academical honour, he was induced to relinquish his 


| profession of an artist by the following circumstance; A lady of quality 
| having requested be would recommend her to a good landscape-painter, 


|as she wanted a couple of pictures of that description, be replied, that 
considering Richard Wilson as the best painter of landscapes, he recom- 
j}mended him. The lady then desired that he would accompany her to 
\the painter’s house. He accordingly went with her, and (ound the artist 
at home. The lady desired to see some specimens of his skill, and Wil- 
son had luckily not sent home two pictures which he had just finished, 
and brought them to her. Peters said he was afraid that Wilson's bold 
style and rough colouring would not be suitable to the female taste, and 
| that the lady would not be duly impressed with the grandeur of bis con- 
ceptions, that he, therefore, placed them at some distance, in order to 
make them appear to more advantage. The lady, however, happened 
| to be struck with them, and gave him a commission to paint two land- 
scapes, at aliberal price, on subjects chosen by himself. As Peters was 
going to hand the lady into her carriage,not intending to return with her, 
Wilson whispered he wanted to speak to him. Peters, of course, return§ 
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ed with him. 

mendation, told bi: he was 30 distressed, that if Peters would not lend 
him ten guineas, he could not fulfil the order, as he had no money to buy 
colours or canvass. Peters promised he would send the money to him | 
as soon as he reached home. Peters assured me that the distress of this 
great artist produced a strong effect upon his mind; for if Wilson, who 
was decidedly the best painter in his province of art, was so reduced, 


| 


Wilson, after thanking him warmly for his kind recom-{ which instead of raising his spirits depressed him, he began weeping. 
Mr. Younger, with great kindness, asked him the cause of his sudden 
grief; ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ is it not lamentable to think that such a man of 
genius as myself, should be obliged to such a stupid fellow as you are for 
a suit of clothes and a dinner?’ ” 


Macklin.—The following is equally excellent in the same way. 


failing memory of age is admirably depicted. ‘Taylor and Dr. Walcot 


what must he expect who had so many rivals of distinguished talent in | were together one evening, in the Rainbow Coffee-House, when Mack- 


the line of portrait?” 


Reddish the Actor.—*‘ Reddish, who was a very respectable actor at that | 
time, when not much passed the prime of life, became insane, and never 
recovered. I saw him in St. Luke’s Hospital, and found him flattering 
himself that he should be able to resume his profession, and fulfil his en- 
gagement with the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. It was lamenta- 
ble to observe the alteration in his person, manners, and attire. The | 
change in the former might e¢sily be accounted for, as he was necessarily 
confined to spare diet. ile always dressed in his sane state like a gen- | 
tleman, bat in Bedlam he had all the tinsel finery of a strolling actor, or 
what is styled ‘ shabby genteel." He seemed to be drinking a bow! of | 
milk, which, though several visilors were present, he appeard eagerly to | 
gobble like a hungry rustic. 

“ His insanity took place soon after an unlucky occurrence at Covent 
Garden, the first night of his engagement. He appeared in the part of | 
Hamlet, and inthe fencing scene between him and Laertes, Whiifield, | 
who performed the latter character, made so clumsy a lunge, that he 
struck off the bagwig of Hamlet, and exposed his bald pate to the laugh- 
ter of the audience. In conversing with him in Bedlam, I soothed him 
by telling him that I was present at the scene, and that though this acci- 
dent had a risible effect, the audience knew the fault was wholly to be 
ascribed to the awkwardness of his competitor. The mortification, 
however, made so strong an impression on his mind, that he never ap- 
peared on the stage again, and, [ heard, ended his days in the infirmary 
at York. He was the second husband of Mrs. Canning, the mother of 
our late eminent statesman, Mr. George Canning.” 

Mrs. Inchbald.—This lady was latterly censured by her theatrical, and 
even her private friends for her penurious habits. Mr. Taylor, on the 
strength of old friendship, ventured to tell her so by letter, and received | 
the following answer, which does equal honour to the head and heart of | 
the writer. 

“My dear sir,—I read your letter with gratitude, because [ have had 
so many proofs of your friendship for me, that I do not once doubt of 
your kind intentions. 

**You have taken the best method possible on such an occasion, not 
to hurt my spirits; for had you suspected me to be insane, or even ner- 
vous you would have mentioned the subject with more caution, and by 
so doing, might have given me alarm. 

“That the world should say I have lost my senses, I can readily for- 
give, when [ recollect that afew years ago it said the same of Mrs. 
Siddons. 

“Lam now fifty-two years old, and yet if I were to dress, paint, and 
visit, no one would call my understanding in question; or if I were to 
beg from all my acquaintance # guinea or two, as subscription for a fool- 
ish book, no one would accuse me of avarice. But because I chvuose that 
retirement suitable to my years, and think it my duty to support two sis- 
ters, instead of one servant, Lam accused of madness. I] might plunge 
in debt, be confined in prison, a pensioner on ‘The Literary Fund,’ or 
be gay asa girl of eighteen. and yet be considered as perfectly in my 
senses; but because I choose to live in independence, affluence to me, 
with a mind serene and prospects unclouied, Lam supposed to be mad. 
In making use of the word affluence, | do not mean to exclude some in- 
conveniences annexed, but this isthe case in every state. [wish for 
more suitable lodgings, but Lam unfortunately averse to a street, after 
living so long in a square; but with all my laborto find one, Leannot fix 
ona spot sach as [ wish to make my residence for life, and till 1do, and 
am confined to London, the beautiful view from my present apartment 
of the Surrey hills and the Thames, invites me to remain here, for I be- 
lieve that there is neither such five air nor so fine a prospect, in all the 











town. Lam, besides, near my sisters here; and the time when they are 
not with me is so wholly engrossed in writing, that I want leisure for the 
convenience of walking out. Retirement in the coantry would, perbaps, 
have been more advisable than in London, but my sisters did not like to 
accompany me, and I did not like to leave them behind. There is, be- 
sides, something animating in the reflection that Iam in London, though 
partaking of none of its festivities.” , . 

John Wilkes.—On one occasion when Mr. Palmer, # + Member for 
— was dining with Wilkes, he commended: sofne™ pigeons on the 
table. 

“Wilkes gave the following account of them. ‘I was particularly 
fond of pigeons,’ said he, ‘ and wanted to encourage a fine breed. I pro- 
cured some from France and other places on the cag:tinent, but, having 
taken all possible pains to render their reception agreeable, after a short 
time they returned to their native place. At length I despaired of ever 
possessing a breed of my favourite bird, when a friend advised me to try 
Scotland. I didso, and the pigeons that you admire, of which [ pro- 
cured a large stock, have never returned tu their own country.’ 

“There are many proofs of Wilke’s wit, which are too well known to 
be introduced in this place. The following, however, I believe, have | 
not publicly appeared. A lady once asked him to take a hand at whist, | 
but he declined in the following terms, ‘ Dear lady, do not ask me, for | 
1am so ignorant that I cannot distinguish the difference between a king | 
and a knave?' 

“In a dispute between Sir Watkin Lewes and himself, the former said, | 
‘I'll be your butt no longer.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ said Wilkes, ‘I never 
like an empty one.’ 

“Upon another occasion he displayed his sarcastic humour on royalty, 
for he said, ‘he loved the King (George the Third) so much, that he 
hoped never to see another.’ 

‘Upon having a snuff-box presented to him to take a pinch, 
‘No, sir, I thank you, [ have no small vices.’ ” 





Mr. Pitt.—‘“ Mr. Pitt went one evening into the late Dachess of Gor- | 


lin came in. 


“I found his Memory (says Mr. Taylor.) much impaired, but he recol- 


lected facts, though he forgot names. My little acquaintance ith thea- 
trical history, however, enabled ine to prompt him, and be told the fol- 


lowing story nearly as I shall give it. 

‘«* Sir, [remember I once played the character of the boy who wears 
the red breeches and offends his mother.’ ‘Jerry Blackeire, in “ The 
Plain Dealer,” I suppose,’ saidI. ‘Yes, sir, that was the part. Well, 
sir, I playeda great number of tricks to divert the audience ; and the 
chief part was played by the surly, fat fellow, whose name I have lorgot. 
‘Probably Quin, ‘sir.’ * Ay, sir, that was the man. Well, sir, when I 
wentinto the green-room, the surly fat man began to scold me, and told 
ine that while [ played my tricks, it was impossible to have a chaste 
scene with me. I told him that, different as our cast was, I had the pub- 
lic to please as wellas himself. ‘ But, sir,’ said be, ‘you must get rid of 
your tricks.’ [said | could not. ‘ But, sir,’ said he, ‘you shall,’ By 
this time I was provoked, and said, ‘ You lie.’ * * At the end ofthe play 
he sent me achallenge, and said he should wait for me at the pillar in 
Covent Garden. But, sir, 1 was a pantomime cull in those days, and | 
sent word that [ would come to him when the entertainment was over. 
But, sir, (he manager, a sweet man, who was my great friend, resolved 
that nothing fatal should take place—I forget bis name.’ ‘ Probably Fleet- 
wood, sir.’ ‘Ay, that was the man,—sent 4 message to the surly fellow 
at the pillar, and would make upa bed for me at the theatre for fear of 
consequences, and so the matter ended.’” 

A Necessitous Author.—“ A lieutenant in the royal navy bad written a 
political pamphlet, but being called to his duty, was not able to see it 
through the press. He therefore placed it in the hands of a bookseller, 
desiring that he would give itto some literary man, who, for duly pre- 
paring itfor publication, should have half the profits. The bookseller 
gave it Mr. Cooke, who soon discharged his duty. The work was pub- 
lished, and the profits were thirty pounds, all of which was given to Mr. 
Cooke, who took his portion, and reserved the other half for the author 
whenever he should call for it. Meny years elapsedand he heord nothing 
of him. Atlength a gentleman calied on him, told his name, and de- 
clared himself to be the author of the pamphlet, telling him, he knew 
that fifteen pounds were due to him on account of the pamphlet, and 
adding. he was ashamed to take it, but that ‘his poverty and not his will’ 
consented,as he had a wife and an increasing family. Mr. Cooke had 
the money ready for him, which the stranger took, and expressed his 
gratitude at parting. ‘The necessitous author was the late Lord Erskine.” 

Bibb, the Engraver.—‘ How Bibb supported himself, having relinquish- 
ed engraving, it would be difficult to conceive, if he had not levied taxes 
upon all whom he knew, insomuch that, besides his title of Count, he 
acquired that of ‘Half-crown Bibb,’ by which appellation he was gene- 
rally distinguished, and according to a rough, and, perhaps, fanciful esti- 
wate, he had borrowed at least £2,000 in half-crowns. 

“T remember to have met him onthe day when the death of Dr. John- 


son was announced in the newspapers, and expressed my regret at the 


loss of so great aman, Bibb interrupted me, andspoke of bim asa man 
of no genius, whose mind contained nothing but the lumber oflearning 
I was modestly beginning @ panegyric upon the doctor, when he again 
interrupted me with, ‘Oh! never mind that old blockhead. Have 
you sucha thing as ninepence about you?’ Luckily tor him, I hada 
little more. : 

“There was something so whimsical in this incident, that I mentioned 
it to some friends, and that and others of the same kind, doubtless, in- 
duced Mr. Kenny to make him the hero of his diverting farce, called 
‘Raising the Wind,’ already mentioned. Another circumstance of a 
similar nature was told me by Mr. Morton, whose dramatic works are 
deservedly popular. He told me that Bibb met him one day after the 
successful performance of one of his plays, and, concluding that a pros- 
perous author ought to have plenty of cash, commenced his solicitation 
accordingly, and ventured to ask him for the loan of a whole crown. 
Morton assured him that he had no more silver than three shillings and 
sixpence. Bibb readily accepted them, of course, but said on parting, 
‘Remember, Lintended to borrow a crown, so you owe me eighteen- 
pence.’ ” 

Ss 


DEVEREUX HALI. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.. [Concluded] 

During the last few years of Mr. Devereux's life, it became too evi- 
dent to his old and true friends, that notwithstanding his ill-concealed 
repugnance to Cousin Heneage, the man had by some unaccountable 
means obtained an extraordinary influence over him—a baneful influ- 
ence, that by degrees superseded that mild persuasive power hitherto 
exercised so beneficially for Mr. Devereux, by the faithful companion 
of his life—the tenderest of sisters. His affection for her was evidently 
unabated. His tender solicitude for her, as the growing infirmities of 
advanced life rendered her more feeble and delicate, was peculiarly 
affecting, from the circumstances of his own age, and more evident de- 
cay, and from the expression of anxious sadness with which he often re- 
garded her. What, then, was the surprise of their mutual! friends, when 
the wife of Mr. Heneage Devereux accompanied ber husband in one of 
his now frequent visits to the Hall, and was received by Mr. Devereux 
an invited guest. 


Cousin Heneage had promoted this lady from the superintendence of 


| birth of some half score promising babes, with whom he was presented 


in yearly succession, form part of the formal communications addressed 


i 


| what fearful cause can so move my dear brother, and instigate his present 











$$ 


determination 1” 

You may readily believe how tenderly [ sympathized in the anxiety 
and distress of my venerable friend, though powerless to give her com- 
fort, for my mind was painfully impressed with similar apprehensions ; 


The | and vague surmises had for some time haunted me, that all was not well 
| with the circumstances of Mr. Devereux. 


As we talked together— 
forming various conjectures respecting the motives which could have 
led him to put such violence on his feelings, and even on his sense of 
propriety, as to require his respectable sister to receive, in the house of 
their ancestors, a person so every-way unworthy of admittance there 
as was the wife of Mr. Heneage Devereux—the sad gleams of truth 
seemedto flash momentarily across the mind of Mrs. Eleanor; andas I 


| But still, save and except the late inconsistencies of Mr. Devereux’s con- 
| duct in relation to his subtle and unprepossessing kinsman, there had 
been nothing—absolutely nothing, in bisconduct and apparent circum- 
stances, to warrant a doubt respecting the perfect order and prosperous- 
ness of his worldly affairs. And 1] felt a delicacy—or rather « difficulty 
—in discussing the subject vith Mrs. Eleanor, which restrained me from 
fully opening my mind to her. I have regretted more than once that I 
did not overcome this morbid feeling, and that, overstepping, io the zeal 
and truth of friendship, the shallow suggestions of false delicacy, I had 
| not spoken openly even to Mr. Devereux. I might have spoken in time. 
| One friendly hand stretched out in time might have prevented. 
| But [cannot dwell! on that conjecture.—It is too painful. 
| Well! [know not how the reception aay passed off, nor how dear 
Mrs. Eleanor was supported through her distressing task. But when I 
called, a few days after, at the Hall, I found her apparently reconciled 
to the appointed trial, looking, indeed, more pale and serious than was 
usual with her, but not less serenely composed, and ber manner, and the 
expression of her countenance, when she addressed her brother, or 
looked towards him, was almost heavenly—so eloquent of the tenderest 
compassion and respect. But that brother !—my old respected friend— 
how had a few days of mental misery—the truth was evident—how fear- 
fully bad those few days altered him. He was alone with bis sister when 
] entered his morning room. 

“A little indisposed,” he said, smiling: ‘and taint, from the unusual 
heat.””. And she stood by him as he reclined in hia easy-chair, to take 
back the wine-glass, in which she had just administered to him some 
drops of ether. The ancient hand-maiden, with whom you have made 
acquaintance, was in attendance with the salver, and having received the 
empty glass from her lady, withdrew with a respectful curtsy to myself, 
and, as she passed me, and her eyes met mine, | saw they were glistening 
with tears. 

My old friend stretched out to me a trembling hand, and spologized, 
with his wouted and unfailing courtesy, for not rising to receive me; 
“but Eleanor insists on it that I have over-exerted myself lately,” he 
observed, smiling affectionately on her: “and I must be rude and self- 
indulgent to oblige her, and to recruit myself, to meet my guests at din- 
ner. They are so good as to excuse me in the morning,” he added hur- 
riedly, and a faint blush passed over his countenance as he continued 
with averted eyes,—* By-the bye, L , you have heard from my sis- 
ter, that I have felt it due to my cousin Heneage to invite his wife and 
partof his family to the Hall? His feelings were natura'ly hurt by their 
exclusion from it—and—and”—— ‘The struggle to proeeed was a pain- 
ful one, but he achieved, and in a firmer tone, and with eyes that were 
raised to meet mine with a deprecating look, went on to say,—* you are 
aware L——, that I shou!d not willingly have imposed on my dear sister 
the irksomeness of receiving as a guest a person so ill qualified to asso 
ciate with her as is Mrs. Heneage Devereux, by birth and breeding, and 
perhaps—I fear’—— And again his voice faltered and his eye avoided 
mine—‘ IT fear, by other circumstances, previous to her nnion with my 
cousin; bat heis my cousin, you know, and—and—my dear sister could 
not disoblige me.”—and as he pressed his lips to her hand as it lay upon 
the arm of his easy-chair, I saw a tear drop on it from his closed eyelids. 
“Of course,” he continued, recovering himself after a moment's pause, 
during which I had endeavoured to relieve his distress by a few cheerful, 
though scarce connected words—“ Of course, during the time of my 
cousin’s visit to us,we shall live secluded from our friends and neigh- 
bours; for I cannot expect from any lady the complaisance of meeting 
Mrs. Heneage Devereux at my table.” Yet be looked at me half im- 
ploringly as he spoke, and it would be impossible for me to describe the 
| expression of grateful affection which beamed in the countenances of 
both brother and sister, when I hastened to remove the humiliating doubt, 
by exclaim‘ag, “ Whatever be your intention with regard to the neigh- 
bourhood in general, my dear sir, do not flatter yourself you will so 
easily banish your old and attached friends. Neither my wife nor I could 
endure a week’s exclusion from Devereux Hall, and [ think it is more 
than that period of time since we have sat at your hospitable board. 
Mrs. would take it kindly if you were to invite us for to-morrow, 
and we would do our best to help you. to entertain these inconyenient 
visitors.” 

Mr. Devereux grasped my hand, and looked his grateful acquiescence 
to my proposal, for it was more than a minute before he could speak it 
audibly, and I left my valued friends that morning with the comfort of 
believing that I had been so fortunate as to evince my affection for them 
in the way most grateful and soothing to their feelings. 

AsI passed through the Hall in my way out, the door of the eating 
room burst open, and out rushed a couple of overdressed hoydens, with 
flame-coloured faces and arms, followed by a hopeful youth, all shirt-col- 
lar and cravat, booted and spurred, and armed with a dog-whip, which 
he flourished in playful menace after the fair fugitives, elegantly apos- 

trophizing them with—* Hoie! boie! little dogs!—that’s it, Loa!—Well 
ran, Phil!—Unkenne! the old one!” At sight of me the frolicsome trio 
| slunk back somewhat confused, and a shrill female voice called out from 

















| his kitehen to that of his family, and the honours of a lawful wife, but | the eating room, in a half-laughing, half-wrathful tone, ‘Come back, 
., | he did not deem it requisite to notify the forming of so respectable acon- | you combustious creturs ! 
he said, | nexion to the then surviving parents of Mr. Devereux; neither did the | when he comes in. Let alone your sisters, do, Watty, dear! or you'll 


Come back, I tell ye, or I'll tell your Pa 


tear their tails again, as you did yesterday, wi’ them there nasty spurs !”’ 
| My inclination to laugh was overpowered by sensations of a very differ- 


’ , . . m A a o . ° . . 
don’s box at the Opera-house, Not having seen him for some time, she | at stated periods to his kinsman at the Hall. And when he occasionally | ent nature as I hurried past the scene of uproarous vulgarity, and I rode 
addressed him with her usual blunt familiarity, “Well, Mr. Pitt, do you | presented himself in person, no allusion was ever made on either side to | away from the old Hall, with a full heart, wellnigh lementing that the 


talk as much nonsense as you did when I last saw you?’— I know not 


| the lady or her progeny, till the time I mentioned, about three years pre- | last lineal descendants of the Devereux’s bad lived so long as to witness 


that,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘but [have certainly not beard so much nonsense | ceding the death of my venerable friend. Imagine, then the consterna- | its desecration, 


since I had last the pleasure of secing your grace.’ 


tion of Mrs. Eleanor, when her brother, with an abruptness of manner 


From that day forward ... But I should tell you that my dear wife 


“ i rar-ti ! ots . social di : . ‘ 
During war-time a member of parliament arose in the House of | very different from his usual address, requested her to prepare herself for | gave her rerdy assent to the engagement I had ventured to make for both 
Commons, and proposed that the militia shou! 


the kingdom. Mr. Pitt immediately arose, and with a sarcastic smile | 
said, ‘ Except in case of invasion.’ ” 


three elder children, a son and two daughters. between the ages of fifteen 
and one-and-twenty, would arrive the day following, to make some stay 


George Bodens and the Chairman —‘ George Bodens, a well-known | %t the Hall. It so happened that I went over to pay a visit to my friends 
character of the time, was enormously bulky, and on leaving one of the |°" the morning of this strange communication, and was ushered into 


clubs in St. James's Street, he had called a sedan-chair, and just as he | 
was entering it a nobleman who was getting into bis carriage, seeing him, | 


Mrs. Fleanor’s morning room, just as her brother left it, passing me with 
a hurried excuse, and in evident agitation. I found the sister flushed, 


called to him, and said he would give him a east home. Bodens then left | ""4 trembling with surprise and pain; and it was in vain that she endea- 
the chair, and gave the chairman a shilling. ‘What! no more, your ho- voured to welcome me with her usual serenity, and the kind sweet smile | ly acquainted with Mr. Heneage, but were, of course, introduced to his 


nour?’ said the chairman. ‘Why,’ said Bodens, ‘I did not enter your | 
chair.’ ‘Ah! but consider the fright, please your honour.’ ” | 
The Pinchbecks.—‘ Of these there were three brothers, all of whom 
were acquainted with my father. They had invented the metal which 
went by their name, and to attract public attention they pretended to 
quarrel, and advertised each other, all claiming the invention, and pro- 
claiming the superiority of the article in which each of them dealt. | 


They were, however, upon the most amiable footing in reality, and used 
to meet every night and divide the profits of the day.” 








: ‘ from your childhood: the b -: ' heb 
The King of Grief.—The following is infini your childhood; the best and kindest of human beings,—one 
y A he ing is infini b y j ivi 
g iitely better than a mere | from whose lips no living creature ever heard a harsh or an ungentle 


word. And to me, what has he not been!—in what perfect love 
as he had watery eyes, | and 


anecdote ; it is full of nature. Lewis, a provincial actor, “was generally | 
known by the title of ‘The King of Grief,’ 

which made him always appear to be weeping, and as he was continual- 
ly predicting misery to himself. As he wasa harmless man and pos- 


sessed of literary talents, he was treated kindly by his professional bre- 
thren, and had some share in an annual benefit. 


“On one occasion, when the benefit had be 
he was congratulated on his success. Instead of evinci i i 
‘ ss. ‘ cing his own satis. 
faction, he began crying, and said, ‘Ab! [shall not be so lucky next 
year.’ Mr. Younger, who was a very friendly man, invited old Lewis 
to dine with him at Liverpool. Lewis declined the invitation, alleging 
the indifferent state of his attire. Mr. Younger desired him to go into 


the wardrobe of the theatre, and gave orders that | ‘ 
; ° 1e should receiv , 
suit of clothes that fitted him. As soon as eive any 


dated, he rejoined Mr. Younger at dinner. 





After a few glasses of wine, 


that fearful man !—that 


Is it to be believed that that man should step in between my brother and 
it sundering our hearts, for that is impossible ; but causing re- 
serve on the part of my dear brother, in lieu of that perfect confidence 
en very productive to him, | he ever placed in me? ' 

has so changed him? and how has it been acquired? I am sure his 
| heart bled bat now, 
desired me to prepare for the reception of Mrs. Heneage Devereux; but 
when I would have uttered—as well as the suddenness of my surprise 
permitted~a few words of gentle remonstrance, my brother stopt me, 


| with an *@: mos ern ite ation of his wish ’ . 
nost ster re r V hes and turned fr 1m me as 
he was properly accommo- if iD ar ge r 


that was wont to light up her benevolent countenance at sight of those | lad 
| she loved and valued—when I took her hand with the enquiring look of | hed 
affectionate concern, it was impossible not to feel at the thought that any , style of dandy vulgarity—and Mrs. and Misses Heneages ! 

distressful cireumstance should wound the heart of that gentle and hea- | that such masses of coarseness, finery and ignorant assumption, sbould 
venly-minded creature—the tears gushed from her eyes, and with a! have borne in common with our venerable friends the honoured name 


tremulous tone, she related to me the short and peremptory communica- 
tion just made to her by her brother. 


ld not be ordered out of | the reception of Mrs. Heneage Devereux, who, with ber husband and | of us, though she accompanied me next day to the Hall in painful expec- 


| tation of witnessing (he annoyance and distress of our valued friends. 
| But the perfect good breeding of Mr. Devereux and his sister, especially 


j the dignified self-possession of Mrs. Eleanor, prevented all outward 


| manifestation of what must have been the inward feeling. 


We found 


|them assembled in the drawing-room with their vacongenial guests, 
jand two neighbouring gentlemen, old bachelor friends of Mr. Deve- 
}reux, who had dropt in uninvited to dinner. 


We were previous- 


rand her daughters, and Walter Heneage Devereux, jun., who bob- 
his chin into the depths of his starched cravat in the most approved 
Heavens! 


of Devereux! It was my office (Mr. Devereux having led out my wife) 


to conduct Mrs. Heneage tothe dining-room; and had my feelings been 


“And such a brother!” she exclaimed, while her voice trembled | less painfully excited, Ishould have been amused at her evidently first 


with emotion—“ You knew him, Mr. L— ; you have known him 


tnity have we not dwelt together all onr long lives !—But 


hard, coarse-minded Heneage Devereux ty 


What can be the nature of the influence that 


when, as if compelled by some dire necessity, he | 


But it was not so; it was in deep distress, I am certain, 


Mr L——,. and therefore it is that you find me thus overpowered ; for 


attempt at the assumption of aristocratical ease and urbenity, as thrust- 


‘ing her huge thick arm through mine upto the elbow, she leant on me 
| with a weight that would have annihilated the fragile frame of our ve- 
| aerable host, and must have lefton my arm the impression of the gilt 


; jack-chain she wore by way of bracelet. 


Ludicrous as was throughout the day the deportment of these ineoa- 
groous personages, the remembrance of it is, even now, too painful, as 


connected with the distress and humiliated feelings of my lamented 


friends, for me to erter more fully into details that might be amusing 
enough under other circumstances. Whatever, however, must have 
been the feelings of our host and hostess, they were for a moment be- 
trayed into visible annoyance by the species of martyrdom to which 
they were subjected; and the remarkably dignified, though gentle de- 
portment of Mrs. Eleanor in particular, was not without its triumph in 
obtaining for hera degree of javoluntary deference, even from the coarse- 
minded persons who were inc. \pable of appreciating her real claims. Yet 
once, (I remember it now,) on ce she was moved to the utterance of are- 
proof, the severity of which ‘wes felt rather than understood by the yul- 





considered the matter, my previous suspicions became more definite.” 
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gar mind of Mrs. Heneage, who had provoked it by some offensive | his hand, as I took my seat beside him, in that deep awe of silent sym- Devereux was taking a nervous medicine-—some drops of sal volatile, to 
comment vn the portrait of “the old lady there,” as she familiarly de-, pathy, which ieels it profanation to break in with human speech upon which he had often recourse at seasons of peculiar languor or nervous 
signated the late Mrs. Devereux. ‘Lai sure, madam, you are not the sacredness of unutterable sorrow. Long he lay back, as he had| agitation. But still, as he strongly repeated, he ‘could not rest,” nor 
aware,” said the dear Mrs. Eleanor, while her sweet voice tallered with | sunk into his chair, silent and motionless. The small thin and 1 held, refrain from assuring himself of his master’s state a moment beyond the 
emotion, and afaint blush suffused her venerable face, ‘Lam sure you | as cold and pale as that of a corpse; and as I contemplated his venera- | absolutely prescribed hour, He knocked at the door, and for some lime 
cannot be aware that the lady represented by that portrait was our dear | ble countenance, colourless us the hand, the closed eyelids, andsunken | awaited an answer ; but none was made. And again, at the risk of dis- 
and venerated mother, to whose lifeless resemblance even, [ should temples, andevery sharpened feature set in rigid and unnatural compo- turbing his master sslumber, he repeated the rap more loudly ; and Mr. 
hope, no person would knowingly allude disrespecttully, least of all in sure, t was startled—not shocked—by a sudden thought that the impe- | Devereux being a very light sleeper, aroused by the faintest sound, Hal- 
the presence of her children.” ‘The woman to whom this mild rebuke rishable spirit had departed already from that poor trame of decaying | ling said his heart sank withia him w hen that Knock, and the next, and 
was addressed, coloured, fidgeted, fanned herself violeutly, and glancing | mortality. ; another, and another, were still unnoticed, 
as if balf frightened towards her husband, who frowned tremendously, | lu breathless awe I stole my fingers gently to. the wrist of the hand | “ [thought of our dear lady, sir,” he said, “and how sucdenly she was 
stammered out something of an apology, which was accepted witha grave held in mine, a/most praying inwardly that I might find all quiet there: taken. “.. 
and silent inclination of the head, as Mrs. Eleanor rose to lead the way bul even while L felt for the imperceptible pulse, a change came over} And at that thought he grew desperate ; and, summoning assistance, 
into the drawing-room. the pale countenance—a slight tremor of the muscles about the mouth, had the door forced open. _There sat his master in his large easy-chair 
The scenes | have sketched so hastily are but samples of along series | a quivering of the lower eyelids, and then a tear stole glisteaing through beside the fire-place, wrapt in profound siumber, breathing heavily, and 
of annoyances and mortifications, to which my dear friends were from the thin worn lashes of either eye, and slowly, heavily trickled dowa the | bis face overspread with a livid and ghastly paleness. Hallings stepped 
thenceforward subjected at frequent intervals, until the close of the | furrowed cheek, snd after a minate the trembling hand was withdrawn forward in great agitation, and taking bis passive band, made all possi- 
clouded evening of their lives; tor the air of Devereux Hall was found | from the tender pressure of mine, and with its fellow Joined, and half _ ble attempts to arouse him from that death-like stumber, but in vain ; and 
to be particularly beneficial to the delicate health of Mrs. Heneage, and | upraised in the attitude of prayer. Phe old man’s eyes were still closed,’ as he was thus busied, his eye fell accidentally on a phial that lay 
the bloom (as she termed it) of the full-blown peonys, ber daughters, | but his lips moved, andin the treuubous accents which escaped them, I uncorked and empty beside 4 wine-glass, on the corner of the mantle 
besides that Walter Heneage, jun., took especial pleasure in thinning | distinguished—* I thank thee! . .. Lthank thee ... Ob Lord! .. .> shelf, within reach of his master’s hand. ; , 
Mr. Devereux’s preserves, aud insolently tresspassing on those of the | Thou hast taken her trom the evil to come.” : | At that sighta fearful thought flashed upon him; and, turning toa 
neighbouring gentlemen, who submitted more patiently to the young | Uninvited and unwelcome, Mr. Heneage Devereux presented himself groom who had pressed in with others of the servarts, he ordered him to 
Cockney’s inroads than they would have doae, but for the regard and at the Elall, as suddenly as rapid travelling could bring him there, alter | ride off instantly for Me. Maddox, the family apothecary, and urge his at- 
respect lor their venerable neighbour, whose moral thraldom to his stern , the notification of Mrs. Eleanor’s death had reached bim in London. tendance with the utmost speed, on a matter of life and death. Our medi- 
repulsive kinsman was now generally known and compassionated, as the | And it was evident to me and others, that he had motives for preventing | cal friend was soon at the Hall, and by the side of him who stil! reclined 


fatal cause became gradually, and at last strongly suspected. Some at-| as much as possibie all unrestrained and coulidential intercourse between motionless and insensibie in that easy-chair, sleeping that feartul sleep. 
tempts were made by myself and others, to invite the confidence of Mr. | bis cousin aud those old friends and neighbours, who would have rallied Heneage Devereux was absent for the day, and Hallings had, in conse- 
Devereux; but from all allusion to that mysterious influence so visibly | round bin in his distress and perplexities, and, by their strenuous and | quence, uncontrolled liberty to act on that trying occasion as seemed 
exercised over him, he shrank with a morbid sensitiveness whieh made | disinterested counsels and assistance, have even then released tim from best to him for the reputation as well as life of his dear master He 
itimpossible to proceed, without seriously offeading; and whew Llast! his bondage to the fiend, had time been allowed therm to win gradually therefore requested to speak in private to the surgeon, whose feelings 
conferred on the subject with Mrs. Eleanor, she requested me, with tears, | uponthe shyness and timidity of Mr. Devereux’s character, so as to in- were, he knew, in all things relating (o Mr. Devereux, perfectly conge- 
to desist from all farther interposition, “ for, alas!” said the dear lady, | duce him to overstep the little weakness of that false pride, which shrank nial with his own. _ To dam only he told that the empty phial labelled 
‘‘all such attempts are, fam convinced, hopeless, and only inflict addi- | from disclosure of wordly difficulties and exposure—such as no doubt he laudanum had, to his certain knowledge, been full that morning, when, 
tional pain on my beloved brother, even exciting in hima degree of irri- | had pictured to himself—to the humiliating comments of contemptuous by his master’s direction, he had taken some required drug from the me- 
tability, of which his mild spirit was till lately unsusceptible.” My late) pity. Mr. Heneage came, and such perpetual and vexatious obstacles dicine chest. Tobim also he confided the scene that had immediately 
observations of the change in Mr. Devereux’s once equabie temper, but) were thrown in the way of the neighbouring gentlemen, in all of their preceded Mr. Devereux's retirement to bis chamber. Little mutual con- 
too well corroborated the qualified and reluctant hintthus drawn trom | attempts at a renewal of social intercourse with Mr. Devereux, that one sultation passed, or was necessary. Mr. Maddox proceeded immediately 
his devoted sister; and to me it was obviuus, likewise, that the mental by one all relinquished their kindly hopesof serving him effectually, to use such means as the exigency of the case demanded; but either they 
powers of my venerable friend, always more characterised by kindliness | though a few, like myself, persevered in seeing him asofienas we could | were too late resorted to, or would have been ineffectual from the first. 
of nature, than by admisture of “sterner stuff,” which goes tothe com- obtain admission into that altered abode, where in past days such a gra- Mr. Devereux never awoke from that fatal slumber, and within a fort- 
position of moral strength, had been for some time yielding to the weight | cious and s:niling welcome had ever greeted us. But L fear our venera-| night trom that disastrous day, bis mortal remains were deposited beside 
of some intolerable burden, and that as years and infirmities grew upon | ble friend derived little pleasure or comfort from these almost intrusive | those of his beloved sister, and his earthly inheritance was claimed, and 
him, his natural timidity became alinost shyness, and so helped to pre- | visits. Courteously aud kindly indeed he ever received all who ap- taken undisputed possession of, by that bad man, whose respensibility is 
clude him from the benefit of good offices, which many were ready to proached him; and to the few who had been particularly distinguished awful indeed, if (as we have too much reason to believe) the sudden, 
render him, had the least opening, on his part, encouraged them to solicit by bis friendship and that of Mrs. Eleanor, there was even a more touch- though not untimely death of our lamented friend, was occasioned by 
greater confidence. ing expressiot—one of grateful tenderness in his accustomed affectionate- any other cause than that to which it was generally aseribed—as 
But the days drew near, when our poor friend was to be bereaved of | ness of manner. But the eaertions of conversation, absorbed ashe was adjudged by a Jury—an overdose of laudanum, taken incautiously, to 
his last earthly comfort—the companionship of this tender sister, who by cdrroding cares and fatal conceaiments, was evidently a painiul effort | allay a spasmocic affection, to which Mr. Devereux had been often sub- 
had said truly, “nat no evil influence could ever estrange their hearts to him, and he often sunk, even while lis friends were endeavouring to | ject. Of this Lam morally assured, that if the act was willul, it was not 
from each other, however it might have robbed her of ler brother's con- | engage his attention, into fits of sad abstraction, broken unconsciously | deliberate. The last agony of that tender spirit must have overset the 
fidence.” Asthey had grown up together in love and unity, so was her |) by such deep-fetched sighs, as went to the heart of those who were | mental balance, or the Christian faith would have triumphed over human 
life devoted to him to the last, and her faithfulness perfected in the man- | pow erless to comfort. Little was even yet known of the real nature of | weakness, and the malice of the wicked, which, though it may kill the 
ner of{ her death. For though be never knew it—(thank God! thatdrop | those transactions between our venerable friend and hiskinsman, which | body, “hath no more that it can do.” 
of bitterness was spared)—her life was sacrificed to her anxiety for bis | had wrought such lamentable change in him, eud all connected with bim; | an 
comfort, and her reluctance to cause him a moment’s distress or even | but whispers got abroad, that Mr. Devereux’s circumstances were in 4 LIVES OF THE POLISH HEROES. 
impatience, which it was in her power to avert. very dilapidated state, and that there was even a possibility, if his life | 


For many years Mrs. Eleanor Devereux, as well as her brother, had | were spared beyond a certain period, that the old man might be driven | JULIAN SIERAWSKE. 
been subjectto periodical fits of gout, their hereditary malady. Mr. | forth from the home of his ancestors, to seek some meaner shelter forhis| Julian Sierawski was born at Cracow, in the year 1777, and educated 
Devereux’s attacks had always been most obstinate and painful, though | gray head, before it was laid to rest in the vault of the Devereux’s. | in the university of that city. 
never alarming, as affecting anly the hands and (eet. His sister's were | Mr. Heneage began to assume more atbiteary authority over the estab-| When the Polish revolution of 1794 broke out, Sierawski, impatient 
still slighter, though more trequent, and she even forgot her own pain, | lishment at the Hall—conducting himself with an insolence of manner | to serve bis country, under the illustrious Kosciuszko, offered himself as 
or thanked God it wasso moderate, causing only atemporary lameness— | so disgusting tothe old respectable servants, that, by degrees, all dropt | a volunteer, although bearing the rank of office in the army, froma 


and leaving ber hands free, to minister, as only hers could minister, tothe | off except Hallings and his wife, and a white-headed coachman, whose | degree he had taken at the university. He was immediately appointed 
comfort of her more suffering brother. As both advanced in age, how- | devoted fidelity strengthened them to endure all things rather th@idesert a subaltern officer of engineers, and received orders to proceed to 


ever, the disease gained ground on both. their aged master in the hour of his utmost need. ; | Warsaw, to assist in the fortification of that city. Sierawski greatly 
Mr. Devereux was subjected to long aud excruciating torture, and al-| ‘Towards the close of that sad winter succeeding the death of Mrs. | distinguished himself in the course of this heroic struggle, particularly 


not being aware—that his sister was often suifering at the same time, ed degree of restlessness in bis master, and at times, after having been Jnfantry, he maintained a guerilla warfare against (he numerous cavalry 
though notequally with himself, he not only accepted, as he bad been | closeted with Mr. Neneage and an attorney, who now frequently accom- | of Cyeyanow. ; 
wont to do, that unwearied attention and that tender ministry to whieh | panied the latter to the Hull—at ench times a feverish and flushedexcite-| When, at last, the day of disaster arrived, when Kosciuszko, over- 
she had so long accustomed him, but unconsciously became more exact- | ment, during the continuance of which his ideas seemed to wander, and | come, had uttered the ery of despair ‘Finis Polonia ’"—Sierawski was 
ing and more difficult to please, as his mind and temper became en-, he uttered expressions which gave but too mueh ground of provability to | made prisoner ai Grodno, by a horde of Cossacks. The Russian Gene- 
feebled and irritable, from natural causes of decay, and the more fata! | those rumours alluded to. | ral Cycyanow in vain offered the young officer promotion in the Rus- 
inroads of unconfided care. Soit was, that at seasons of suffering he} Oxy one of those occasions, when the forlorn old man had, as it seem- | sian service; Sierawski declared, like Kosciuszko, that he would prefer 
could scarcely endure her absence for an hour together; and when the | ed, been driven by his evil genius almost to the verge of desperation, | banishment to Siberia to offers that would diskhonourhim. Toe Russian 
cruel malady left him free from pain, but reduced to greater feebleness, | is faithful servant, urged on by uncontrollable feeling, ventured, for | was struck with his noble pride, and restored him to liberty, after treat- 
as little could he spare her from the side of his garden seat, or study- | the first time, to hint at the secret source of this overwhelming misery, | ing him with marked respect. 

chair, who was the sharer of el! his intellectual pleasures, as she was the | aud to press upon him the entreaty that he would open his heart freely 


most helplessness, being entirely confined to his bed end easy-chair; and | Eleanor, Hallings (as I have since heard from him) observed an rong, Wyszograd, where, at the head of a considerable detachment of light 





) | All hopes for Poland appeared now at an end, and yet a handful of 
soother of his bodily anguish. | to some old and true friend. ‘See Mr. L . sir!” implored the wor- | brave men still resolved on another effort. The wrecks of the Polish 

And when his evil genius was about him in the shape of cousin He- | thy Hallings; “for God's sake, my dear, dear master! let me send di- | army were re-organizing in Wallachia, where they had been received 
neage, ill could the tender sister brook the thought of leaving him to | rectly for Mr. L——, or go to him and tell him you would speak with | with every mark of sincere and generous hospitality. Sierawski joined 


that hateful companionship, from which he evidently shrank with in- | himimmediately.” 
creasing repngnance, though too frequently compelled, as it secmmed, by | For a moment Mr. Devereux seemed as if half moved to compliance | Dneister, at the head of three hundred and sixty horsemen, be traversed 
some secret necessity, tosubmit to long private conferences with his dark | with the prayer of his attached servant. For a moment be satin trem- | the river “ @ /a nage,” and routed and put to flight a squadron of Russian 
kinsman. From these interviews, I have since heard from Halling, be | oling agitation, with half opened fips and eyes fixed on Hallings, as if) cuirassiers. But the last hope of Polish independence soon vanished, 
always reappeared in a state of pitiable agitation, or deep despondence ; about to give the permission so earnestly supplicated; but the indecision | and what remained of the gailaut Poles were dispersed by the superior 
and more than once on his reaching Mrs. Eleauor’s dressing-room, in | ended fatally. Slowly and mournfully shaking his head, as it sank upon | forces of the enemy. : 
which, asif in ahaven of safety, he was wont to take retuge from the | his breast, he waved his hand rejectingly, and faintly murmured in an in- Sierawski tock refuge in the dominionsof the Grand Signior. At 
scene of torment, he has fallen into asort of fit, his forehead breaking | ward tone, ‘Too lute! too late! Leave me, good Hallings! Your) Constantinople, having learnt fromthe French ambassador that some 
out into profuse cold perspiration, and his eyes fixed with perfect uucon- >) master will not be long a trouble to you;—but he has lived too long.” Polish legions were forming in Italy, he immediately took his passage 
sciousness on his agonized sister. | Onthe doy succeeding that on which this scene took place, Mr. Deve-' for that country, in a Ragusan ship. Captured on his passage, by two 
Itiswonderful that the meatal fabric should not have been utterly | reux was again shut up in conference with Cousin Heneage and his as- | Algerine frigates, and conducted to Tunis, he owed his liberty to the 
overthrown by such cruel conflicts; but though weakened in its powers | sistant friend, the convenient scrivener. Halling’s anxiety kept iim ho- | generous intervention of the French consul. At last, having ‘escaped 
of endurance, and perhaps in its reflective faculties, the common course | vering near the library where they were convened, and more than once | both slavery and shipwreck, he arrived safe aud sound at Leghorn. On 
of nature Was reversed with regard to its sensibilities, which became ; be heard the hateful grating voice of Consin Hoeneage raised to a threat- | his arrival at Pesaro, he was introduced to General Dombrowski, who 
more paintully acute as those powers decayed, which should have coun- ) ening loudness, and then, after a pause, his m+ster’s well-known accents, | appointed him adjutant-major of the second Polish legion, From this 
terbalanced their morbid ascendency. | apparently pleading with pathetic earnestness, till overpowered by the | period until the downfall of Napoleon, Sierawski continued to serve 
Towards the close of the last summer preceding his disease, a season | discordant tones of his kinsman and the attorney. France. [n 1°12, he was promoted by the Emperor to the rank of Ge- 
which had been made particularly irksome to him by the prolonged visi | At last,” said Hallings, “LT could distinguish a sort of choking, gasp-/ neral de Brigade, and received for his travery, at the battles of Gobel 
tation of Mrs. Heneage and herfamily,my old frieud was left once more | ing ery, and a hysterical sob from my dear master; and then [could bear | and Leipsic, the eross of officer of the Legion of Honour. 
to the quiet society of his sister, and to her gentle tending, through one | jt no longer, but knocked loadly for admittance at the locked door. My In 1814, when the Freneh capital fell into the bands of the allies, 
of his constitutional attacks, the effects of which still lingered about hin, | interruption broke up the conference; a ehair was pushed back with vio- | Sierawski took the route of Poland with the mutilated wreck of the 
when the health of his kind nurse Segan to droop, and a teariul change | lence as Mr. Henenge, it seemed, rose from it, for it was his voice that) Polish army. From 1815 to 1817, he was charged with the instraction 
in her appearance was manifestto all those who were not blinded to it thandered out, as he thumped the table in his rage — To-morrow, sir! of the Model battalions. He afterwards commanded the foot guard and 
by habits of hourly intercourse, and her ascomplainiag serenity. Her) [tell you, to-morrow. Twill be fooled no longer.” And then my mas- | was appointed, by the Emperor Alexander, knight of the grand order of 
own maid, however, tie faithful Cella, was but too competent to per- | ter almost shrieked out— A little time! a fittle time ! Only a year; one | Stanislaus, and colonel in chief of a regiment of grenadiers, with whieh 
ceive the alteration in her lady, and to surmise its cause ; for she was | littic year, Cousin Heneage |’ i In this post. Sierawski drew 


Dut the savage lnughed in scorn; and, as | was incorporated a regiment of chasseurs. 
rt . vo! ’ 2 ‘ af at «x . ' j ° . ‘ 2 . ele oS o . : * + . ce . . . 
aware, (house enjvined ta strict secrecy, (bat for sons line past, on the {| he strode past me, followed by that other viper, looked back with stern | down upon him the suspicien cf the Grand Duke Constantine. The 
attachment of the soldier to his general always excited the distrust of this 


them. Sent by the general to make @ reconnoisance on the banks of the 


firstindication of any gouty symptoms, Mrs. Eleanor had had recourse | determination, while he uttere 1, in a loud insulting tone— Not a week, 


to poweriu! repellants, couating as little herown personal risk, in com-) sir! Not a day beyond to morrow.’ "' 





pro-eonsul, when he did not find in the oficer that servilism and corrup- 
parison with the dread necessity of leaving her brother companionless, | On going to the assistance of his master, poor Hallings found himin = tion which he wished to introduce into the Polish ranks. 
io the midst of his intrasive guests, or alone on the bed of sickness, as | a state of dreadful agitation. ‘ Elis forehead, sir, was wet with perspira- Persecuted for this honourable motive, Sierawski several times during 


might lave been the case bad her own malady been allowed to take its ‘tion, though the fire had burnt down to nothing, and there was snow | the year [S19 offered to resign, and applied for leave of absence and a 
progress unchecked at the first indications, which were of a more than | upon the ground, and there was a deep red spot upon either cheek. His passport forthe United States. But the Emperor, doubtless with a view 
reretofore threatening nature. The antidote hadbecn but too efficacious, | hands were grasping the arms of bis chair, and he rose from it as lenter- | of punishing this brave officer, for preferring his honour to the rank of 
and when Mrs. Eleanor was at length induced by the entreaties of her | ed, but stared at me with seeming unconsciousness. Tecould not see hin general in the guards, instead of acceding to his wishes, pppointed him 
faithful servant, and her own internal sensetions, to speak privately to | so, and control my own feelings. ‘My dear master! T said, and the commandant of the fortress of Modlin, which at thot period, demolished 
her medical attendant, (an attached friend of the family.) he saw so | tears exushed from myeves. The sight of that seemed ta bring him to and abandoned, was considered asthe Siberia of Poland. Here Sie- 
much cause for serious alarin, thal it was with difficulty she prevailed on ) nimeelt a litle—for you know, sir, how tender-hearted he was-and be rawshi resisted the orders of the Grand Duke, by treating his prisoners 
him to withhold for «a few days only from her brother, the shock of a! fetched two or three short sighs, and said— Oh, Hallings! itis all overs’! with humanity, and by substituting the articles of the military penal 
communication which she undoultedly flattered herself might yet be | and trembled so violently that L feared he would fall, and ran to his snp- | code, for the arbitrary end ‘bon plaisir regime” of the brutal Constan- 


rendered unnecessary by her amendment, | port; but he recovered himself, and seemed to have more strength than tine. He w as, in consequence, recalled to Warsaw, where he remained 
And fora day or two she appeared to rally, and there was a visible im- | usual in his crippled limbs, as he walked across the library and hall, and till the revolution broke out, exposed to all kinds of vexations, and strict- 

provement in her, to my observation and that of Mrs. L——, when we | up stairs to hisown bedroom, to the door of which I followed him. But) ly watched by the police, 2s ; 

stopt atthe Hallin our evening drive, and drank tea with her and Mr. | he forbade my entrance ina determined tone; and desiring he might When the revolution broke out Sierawsk' was on horseback, but 

Devereux, on the last of those few days. not be disturbed for an hour or two, as he should tie down and re-| stopped by a Ressian detachment, he was indebted for his liberty to the 
We had hardly done breakfast the following moring, when our medi-| cover himself, ke went in and shut the door, drawing the bolt after precipitation with which they evacuated the city. Joining the 4th regi- 

eal friend, (the attendant of the Devereux’s,) sent in a request to speak | bim.” _ ment of the line, he was received with cries of enthusiasm. He was 

to me in my library. } So far Thave given you in substance the narrative of Hallinge; but his! then called to the administrative council. He demonstrated the neces- 


twasto announce to me the removal of our dear friend from earth | farther statement was of a nature so agitating that it was made more un- sity of organizing the revolution, by placing a chief at its head ; and, 
to Heaven. She had been found that morning in her bed asleep in | connectedly, and I must briefly relate to you, in my own words, the mi- | sacrificing his own self-love, was the first to propose Chlopecki as the 
death. : | serable conclusion. ' most ancient in grade. Sierawski took upon himself the internal de- 

It needs not to say how promptly { betook myself to the house of | The habitual deference with which Hallings was ever accustomed ' fence of the capital. Despatched, afterwards, to take the command of 
mourning; bow earnestly I pressed for admittance to the forlorn survi- | to obey his master’s least imperative command, restrained him on that | the fortress of Zamose, he first set at liberty 1,400 victims of Russian des- 
vor, who had lecked himself into his library, atthe door of which stood | last fatal occasion from opposing his desire to be left alone and undis- | potism, and then, in a very few days, he placed the city ina complete 
Hallings inan agony of grief and epprelension, imp!oring leave to en- | turbed. | posture of defence, and forwarded to Warsaw twenty-seven pieces of 
ter, if but fora moment. i joined my supplications to his. and aftera} But “something,” the old man said, “would not let him rest; or | cannon, of various calibres. . 
time we heard a heavy sigh, and the approach of feeble footsteps to the | keep away for ten minutes together from his master’s doer, at which he| He was still at Zamosck, whenthe Russian General Kreutz sentina 
door, on the opening of wiich the bereaved old man, as if «verpowered | was anxiously listening, when he heard the tinkling of glass, and the un- flag of trace, to summon the place to surrender. On reading the des- 
by the effort, staggered backwards, and would have fallen, but that I locking, ashe well knew the sound, of Mr. Devereux’s medicine-chest. pateh, Sierawski assembled his staff, in order to read in their presence 
caught him in my arms, and supported him to his easy-chair, still holding | Hallings noted the circumstance gladly, for he supposed from it that Mr.|a confidential letter from the enemy’s general. In this letter, Kreutz, 
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alter making the most brilliant promises, told Siernwski that the Polish 
revolution had been effected by young heads. At this passage, Sieraw- 
ski, turning round to the officer commanding the flag of truce, said to 
him, ‘Take back, as an answer to your general, that you have seen 
these gray hairs, and that I shall not betray the national cause.” Ata 
subsequent period, sent as a military governor into the palatinate of 
Kracow and Sandomir, with positive orders to defend the Vistula from 
the mouth of the Pilicato Sandomir, Sierawski, on his arrival, found 
scarcely 2,090 recruits in a state of organization, till be fulfilled his 
mission with success, until the arrival of General Dwernecki, in conjunc- 
tion with whom he fought the splendid action of Swiezyny. On the 
departure of General Dwernecki for Wolbynia, Sierawski received 


orders to defend the banks of the Vistula from the mouth of the Kamiona | the Union generally, and particularly so to one of itsmembers. 
to Zawechost. Although he had but three thousand men under bis com- ¢ 


it my duty to pursue for asserting the rights of the United States before 
the Sovereign who had been chosen by my predecessor to determine 
the question ; and also the manner in which be had disposed of it.—A 
special message to the Senate in their executive capacity, afterwards 
brought before them the question, whether they would advise a submis- 
sion to the opinion of the sovereign arbiter. ‘That body having consi- 

dered the award as not obligatory, and advised me to open a further ne- 
gotiation,the proposition was immediately made to the British Govern- 
ment, but the circumstances to which [have alluded have hitherto pre- 
vented any answer being given to the overture. Early attention, how- 
ever, has been promised to the subject, and every effort on my part will 
be made for a satisfactory settlement of this question, interesting to 





= = 
nations; but if, as it was supposed, and as they proved to be, they were 
a band of lawless pirates, to inflict such a chastisement as would deter 
them and others from like aggressions. This last was done, and the effect 
has been an increased respect for our flag in those distant seas, and addi- 
tional security for our commerce. 

In the view Lhave given of our connexion with foreign powers, allu- 
sions have been made to their domestic disturbances or foreign wars, to 
their revolutions or dissentions. It may be proper to Gbserve that this is 
done solely in cases where those events affect our political relations with 
them, or to show their operation on our commerce. Further than this, it 
is neither our policy nor our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all 
occasions, our good offices when required, will be afforded, to promote 
the domestic tranquility and foreign peace of all nations with whom we 





$ . The claims of our citizens on Spain are not yet acknowledged. Ona 
mand, to defend such an extent of ground, he nevertheless accomplish: | ¢joser investigation of them than Taeonee to ieee heretofore when place, | 
se his object. All the works tor constructing bridges, commenced by | jt was discovered that some of these demands, however strong they | 
the enemy, were destroyed, and every detachment that attempted to | might be upon the equity of that government, were not such as could be | 
effect a passage, was repulsed. 


| have any intercourse. Any intervention in their affairs further than this 


even by the expression of an official opinion, is contrary to our principles 
of international policy, and will always be avoided. 
The report which the Secretary of the Treasury will in due time, lay 


The enemy having been defeated at Igania, the army of Sierawski 
was reinforced by two regiments of scythe-bearers; and at the same 
moment, in virtue of his orders, he passed the Vistula near Josefow, took | 
Kamien, and defeated the Russian infantry, with the brigade of Miok- | 


made the subject of national interference. And faithful to the principle | before you, will exhibit the national finances ina highly prosperous state. 
of asking nothing but what was clearly right, additional instructions | Owing to the continued success of our commercial enterprize, which bas 
have been sent, to modify our detiiands so as to embrace those only on) enabled the merchants to fulfil their engagements with the government, 


AMic qd 4 ; An inevitable delay in procuring the docume $ or this re- 
parece gry From thence, hoping to be supported by General Pac, he | view of the merits of theeé claims retarded =e 125, Reel 
crossed the Vistula at three points; but in the mean time, Pac bad re-| fortunate malady which has afflicted his Catholic Majesty, prevented an 
STpuaiites be tale resptie, the Russian General Kreutz concentrated his examination of them. “Being now for the first time presented in an 
forces in the environs of Belzyee, and waited for the Poles. At the a eons TH te SER Sapa tee Syyeoenen WH Se 
sight of such a superior force, Sierawski fell back in the night, and took I have the satisfaction to inform you, that the application I directed to 
up a position at Wronow, where he received despatches from bead- | he made for the delivery of a part of the archives of Florida, which had 
quarters, instructing him, with his corps alone, to attack the Russian | heen carried to the Havana, has produced a royal order for their delivery 
forces that were retiring after (heir defeat at Igania, to throw provisions | and that measures have been rk te et ts onegeie y 
into Zamosck, and to second the operations of Dwernecki in Wolbynia. | By the report of the Secretary of State communicated to you on the 
The Russian army had, however, pushed forward some strong columns | 25th June last, you are informed of the conditional reduction, obtained 
of troops, with a powerful artillery, in front of Wronow. Sierawski| by the Minister of the United States at Madrid, of the duties on tonnage 
had no longer the alternative—he must either give or accept a battle. | levied on American shipping in the ports of Spain. The conditien of 
While Colonel! Lagowski was combatting with advantage near Belzyee, | that*redwction having been complied with on our part, by the act passed 
the general maintained his position until near four in the afternoon. the 13th of July last, L have the satisfaction to inform you that our ships 
During the night, having destroyed the bridges at Opola, he retired in| now pay no higher nor other duties in the continental ports of Spain | 
good order into the mountains of Kazeemietz, and maintained this posi- | than are levied on thelr national vesscts I x, 
tion during the whole of the next day. Hotly pursued by the enemy,| ‘The demands against Portugal for illegal captures in the blockade of | 
he effected his passage near Janowiec and Golembic, without losing | Terceira, have been allowed to the full amount of the accounts present: | 
either arms or baggage ; his most sensible loss was in men. ‘ : | ed by the claimants, and payment was promised to be made in three in- 

In the various councils of war of which he was a member, Sierawski | sajments. The first of these has been paid,—the second although due 
exclaimed against the inertness that appeared to preside over the military 4 he - . 


| 

| had not, at the date of our last advices, been received; owi it*was 

: : y | ’ ? : Bs, > ing s al- 
movements, the conduct of the government towards Lithuania, and their | y ig, it*was al 


SAMMAAAGN ts péedting Oy Yas Goat Wellllont vlatecies | leged, ° embarrassments in the finances, consequent on the civil war in 
gence } } > . which that nation is engaged 
Sierawski, at present in France, carries with him into“exile the con-| ‘Ty ; . 

. ’ . bs 7 ; } le pa e t > , . , H 4 . , 
solation of having always done his duty, throughout the course of a long | eumauale tide prem by ve gare eg - as tes —r 
career. The first of the Polish generals to rally round the banner of in- | idbmanir on suen as the Berne ga alan y hall h ng vaca A “ 
dependence, he remained faithful to her to the last. As modest as brave, functions. ; a Silat es a a i ei a 
he never seeks to lead; he only asks to serve his country, careless in| | regret that by the last advices from our Charge d'Affairs at Naples 
what capacity or grade. The rival of the generous youth of Poland, | ih t vov r : ern ose 
who have done such glorious things, he shows himself, with his ray | but Neg ig cag aed aaron acne lit Recent aga mak 
Saddell oh stdout oad tnirepid os aoe ee \ eantinanl ps Ny H ae mae rong bese effect of the last instructions was not known. Des- 

irs, » 4b , ; 1S, patches from thence are : rit -om- 
pe gallant old man does not despair of that cause which he has so long apse to you in deep? RRS See ee ee oe 

and so gloriously defended. Let but the star of independence again, wy; . ; : iti i 
') y ; ith the rest » : 

burst on the horizon of eastern Europe, and the sword of Sierawski will | mai hi g d “ sentient Sam aatiarune: cota ee 
smilie is is ohateent | main unchanged. Negotiations are going on, to puton a permanent ba- 

, : | sis, the liberal system of commerce now carried on between us and the | 

a2 j a : | Empire of Russia. The treaty concluded with Austpia is executed by | 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. | his Imperial Majesty, with the most perfect good faith,—-and as we have | 

Message from the President of the United States to both Houses of | i esas agent at his court, he personally inquired into and cor- | 

Congress, at the commencement of the second Session of the 23d | "ected @ proceeding of some of his subaltern officers, to the injury of our | 

Congress. | Consul in one of his ports. 

Wiliels Cllnens if thé Senate Our treaty with the Sublime Porte is producing its expected effects on | 

and Hesse of Ste: Slabs our conMherce. New markets are opgning for our commodities, and a 

















which, according to the laws of nations, we had a strict right to insist. | the receipts trom customs during the year, will exceed the estimate pre- 


sented at the last session ; and with the other means of the Treasury will 
prove fully adequate, not only to meet the increased expenditure result- 
ing from the large appropriations made by Congress, but to provide for 
the payment of all the public debt which is at present redeemable. It is 
now estimated that the customs will yield te the Treasury, during the 
present year, upwards of twenty-eight millions of dollars. The public 
lands, however, have proved Jess productive than was anticipated, and 
according to present information, will not much exceed two millions. 
The expenditures for all objects other than the public debt, are estimated 
to amount during the year to about sixteen millions and a half, whilea 
still greater sym, viz: eighteen millions of dollars will have been applied 
to the principal and interes} of the public debt. 

It is expected, however, that in consequence of the reduced rates of 
duty which will take effect after the 3d ot March next, there will bea 
considerable falling off in the revenue from customs in the year 1833. 
It will, nevertheless, be amply sufficient to provide for all the wants of 
the public service, estimated even upon a liberal seale, and for the re- 
demption and purchase of the remainder of the public debt. On the first 
of January next, the entire public debt of the United States, funded and 
unfunded, will be reduced to within a fraction of seven millions of dol- 
lars: of which $2,227,363, are not of right redeemable until the Ist of 
January, 1834, and $4,735,296 not until the 2d of January, 1835. The 
commissioners of the sinking fund, however, being invested with full 
authority to purchase the debt at the market price, and the means of the 
Treasury being ample, it may be hoped that the whole will be extinguish- 
ed within the year 1433. 

I cannot too cordially congratulate Congress and my fellow citizens 
on the near approach of that memorable and happy event, the extinction 
of the public debt of this great and free nation. Faithful to the wise 
and patriotic policy marked out by the legislation of the country, for this 
object, the present administration has devoted to it all the means which 
a flourishing commerce has supplied, and a prudent economy preserved 
for the public treasury. Within the four years for which the people have 
confided the exeentive power to my charge, fifty-eight millions of dol- 
lars will have been applied to the payment of the public debt. That 
this has been accomplished without stinting the expenditures for all other 
proper objects will be seen by referring to the liberal provision made 
during the same period for the support and increase of our means of 
maritime and military defence, for internal improvements of a national 
character, for the removal and preservation of the Indians, and lastly for 
the gallant veterans of the revolution. 

The final removal of this great burthen from our resources affords the 
means of further provision for all the objects of general welfare and pub- 


| lic defence which the constitution authorises, and presents the occasion 


cuse of posterity by one of his most distinguished successors, to cultivate 


It gives me pleasure to congratulate you upon your return to the seat 
of Government, for the purpose of discharging your duties to the people | 
of the United States. Although the pestilence which had traversed tie | 
Old World has entered our limits, and extended its ravages over much 


more extensive range for the employment of our ships. A slight ang- | for such further reduction in the revenue as may not be required for 
3 re 5 s . Stig “ . . s : 
mentation of the duties on our commerce, inconsistent with the spirit of | them. From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it will be seen 


ve treaty, had been imposed; bit on -the representation of our Charge that after the present year such a reduction may be made to a considera- 
Affaires, ithas been promptly withdrawn, and we now enjoy the trade | ble extent, and the subject is earnestly recommended to the consideration 


i : and navigation of the Black Sea, and of all the ports belonging to the | of Congress, in the hope that the combined wisdom of the Representa- 
of our land, it has pleased Almighty God to mitigate its severity, and | py 4; ete : te b — bei nhs, Sahl eel BO : . 3 ’ effecting that salutary ob- 
oe Oe 5 : 724 Yurkish Empire and Asia, or 5 2 , -ejun . tives of the people will devise such means ot effecting that salutary o 
lessen the number of its victims, compared with those wao have fallen J Asia, on the most perfect equality with all foreign > ; et 





in most other countries over which it has spread its terrors. Notwith- | 
standing this visitation, our country presents, on every side, marks of | 


nations, | ject, as may remove those burthens which shall be found to fall unequal- 


I wish earnestly, that in afnouncing to you the continuance of friend- | 'Y upon any, and as may promote all the great interests of the com- 


: 4 ; , .| ship, and the increase of a profitable commercial intercourse with Mexi- | munity. 
prosperity and happiness, unequalled, perhaps, in any other portion of | ' : 


: : , mn tee co, with Central America, a » S ‘ 2S -com.- 
the world. [f we fully appreciate our comparative condition, existing | me the Bistes of the Bouth, f cowd accom 


Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opinions I have here- 


f ; t ; , pany it with the assurance that they all are blessed with that internal | tofore expressed to Congress on this subject; and I deem it my duty on 
causes of discontent will appear unworthy of attention, and with hearts | tranquillity and foreign peace which their heroic devotion to the cause | the present occasion, again to urge them upon the attention of the Legis- 
of thankfulness to that Divine Being who has filled our cup of prosperity, | : 


5 


Fy * ° - “i ‘ mW * . id . . * 
we shail feel our resolution strengthened to preserve, and hand down to | of their independence merits. In Mexico, a sanguinary struggle is now | lature. The soundest maxims of public policy and the principles upon 
' € reserve, ) € Ww ) -* 


nostentty that libert 4 thet ual vl eh cog code | carried on, which has caused some embarrassment to our commerce: | “ hich our republican institutions we hinges a tp ge & Fay. ed 
p erity tha erty and that union which we have received from our jy¢ hoth parties profess the most friendly disposition. towards us. To | adaption of the revenue to the expenditure, anc they also require that 
Fathers, and which constitute the sources and the shield of all our | 


blessings. 


amicable intercourse that Lad the satisfaction to hold up to your view | 


the termination of this contest, we look for the establishment of that se-| the expenditure sha'i he limited to what, Ly an economical adininistra- 
The relations of our country continue to p 6 thes Leture of | cure intercourse, so necessary to nations whose territories are contigu- sees Be aan ane eal ffecti hi Sal toate ti 

y continu present the same pictu }ous. How important it will be to us, we may calculate from the fact, | Cessary to an efficient public service. In effecting this adjustment, it is 
‘ A : “ oe 4 | that even in this unfavourable state of things, our maritime commerce has | ue injustice to the interests of the different * 
at the opening of your last session. The same friendly professions, the | 


tion, shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Government, and ne- 


es, and even to the 


. ~p 4 Aes! ’ increased, and an internal trade by caravans, from St. Louis to Santa | Union itself, that the protection afforded by existing laws to any branches 
same desire to participate in our flourishing commerce, the same dispo- | , - 


sition torefrain from resenting injuries unintentionally offered, are, with | 


Fe, under the protection of escorts furnished by the Government, is car- of the national industry, should not exceed what may be necessary to 


, . . : ) ried on to great advantage, and is daily increasing. The agents provided | counteract the regulations of foreign nations, and to secure a supply of 
afew exceptions, evinced by all nations with whom we have any inter- | p 7, r 


eo al : : ; ; | for by the treaty with this Power, to designate the boundaries which it 
course. This desirable state of things may be mainly ascribed to our | 


those articlesof manufacture, essential tothe national independence and 


deviati an ‘af thie cata etd ; ‘onal poli established, have been named on our part; but one of the evils of the | safety in time of war. If, upon investigation it shall be found, as itis 
undeviating practice o the ra ew lich has long guided or national policy, | ojyj) war now raging there hus been, that the appointment of those with | believed it wil! be, that the Legislative protection granted to any particu- 
to oe no exclusive privileges in commerce, and to grant none. It | 


is dai 
the protection of our citizens and property abroad, and in the increase | 


alle Sophy ‘ . whom they were to co-operate has not yet been announced to us. 
y producing its beneficial effect in the respect shown to our flag, | 


| lar interest is greater than is indispensably requisite for those objects, [ 
. . hE : /recommend that it be gradually diminished, and that as faras may be 
The Government of Central America has expelled from its Territory | '°CO™ e. y ’ 


. ty whic : . . . ° consistent with those objects, the whole scheme of duties be reduced to 
of our navigation aud the extension of our mercantile operations. The | the party which some time since disturbed its peace. Desirous of foster- | J 


returns which have been made out since we last met, will show an in- | 
crease during the last preceding year of more than 80,000 tons in our | 
shipping, and of near forty millions of dollarsinthe aggregate of our | 
imports.and exports. 
or have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on the position of our 
political, than of ourcommercial, concerns. ‘They remain in the state in | 
which they were when I last addressed you—a state of prosperity and | 
peace, the effect of a wise attention to the parting advice of the reverend | 
Father of his country, on this subject, condensed into a maxim for the 
' 
free commerce and honest friendship with all nations, and to make en- | 
tangling alliances with none. A strict adherence to this policy has kept | 
us aloof from the perplexing questions that now agitate the European 
world, and have more than once deluged those countries with blood. 
Should those scenes unfortunately recur, the parties to the contest may | 
count on a faithful performance of the duties incumbent on us as a nen- | 
tral nation, and our own citizens may equally rely on the firm assertion 
of their neutral rights. 

With the nation that was our earliest friend and ally in the infancy of 
our political existence, the most friendly relations have subsisted through 
the late revolutions of its Government, and, from the events of the last, 
promise a permanent duration. [t has made an approximation insome 
of its political institutions to ourown, and raised a monarch to the throne 
who preserves, it is said, a friendly recollection of the period during 
which he acquired among our citizens the high consideration that 
could then have been produced by his personal qualifications alone. 

Our commerce with that nation is gradually assuming a mutually be- 
neficial character, andthe adjustment of the claims of our citizens has 


: 488 . the revenue standard as soon as a just regard to the faith of the Govern- 
ing a tavourable disposition towards us, which has on more then one oc- | tee ght ‘i : tk ‘ : | vati £ tf " “6 sanital invested in establish- 
casion been evinced by this interesting country, | made a second at- OEK ORE to tae prevervewes &* Yee rar 

: Spe : ‘ fat a ee <j ‘ | ments of domestic industry will permit. 
tempt, in this year, to establish a diplomatic intercourse with them ; but That manufactures adequate to the supply of our domestic consump- 
the death of the distinguished citizen whom I had appointed for that pur- | ti cana. tah akan ot, is hemeial bo eareoualed tense 600 MAINS 
vose, has retarded the execution of sf hich [1 d Ny este fecha! ea sytney fester , 
I ¢ measures trom witch f hopee mue’ | tg doubt ; and to effect their establishment, there is, perbaps, no Ame- 
advantage to our commerce. The union of the three states which form- |...’ ho would f hile, t ‘willin to aya hi her price 
ed the Republic of Colombia has been dissolved; but they all, it is be- | C8" CeCe Wat Waren Nes 1eF 6 ets ve ee ae * } i 
eved, caachler themesives 6: son tely | d by tl + ty which | forthem. But for this purpose, itis presumed that a Tariff of high duties 
was mode in their f r be — 4 — a { dh ‘ited ‘ “a , designed for perpetual protection has entered into the minds of but few 
Podecation ti - aa * ches Me ne 4 inister —— ain tN - | of our statesmen. The most they have anticipated is a temporary and 
Ses >m, continues in that character near the Government of New | venerally incidental protection, which they maintain has the effect to re- 
Granada; and hopes were entertained, that a new Union would be | > y I dpater er 5 ; : 
formed between the separate 1 ; aaa ad Maal duce the price by domestic competition below that of the foreign article. 
sete ety = g Fn. any States, at east, for t 1e purposes of foreign | Experience however, our best guide on this, as on other subjects, makes 
ss oe cll weage sad has been instructed to — his good offices, | it doubtful whether the advantages of this system are not counter- 
whenever they shall be desired, to produce the reunion so much to be | hal: ye aol J whether it does not tend to beget in the 
wished, for the domestic tranquillity of the parties, and the security and | © "eed Dy many evils, and Whether vv eee ee f discontent and 
facility of foreign commerce. minds of a large portion of our countrymen a Spirit Of discor 
S nigge P ; : jealousy dangerous to the stability of the Union. 

_i/ ag he mayer naturally attendant on an infant reign have prevailed | What then shall be done ? Large interests have grown up under the 
ee a Bros oly oo pee ge have had the usual effect upon commer: | imntied pledge of our national legislation, which it would seem a viola- 
= a poo an » le t ‘te suspended the consideration of claims | tion of public faith suddenly to abandon. . Nothing could justify it but 
he pe a pateape = gay YS iey have ser dey to new complaints on ‘the public safety, which is the supreme law. But those who have vested 
es a of this imag oe " ha soa weet geal calamities and diffi: their capital in manufacturing establishments cannot expect that the peo- 
mands for bastins then a ade us less urgent and peremptory in our de-| 116 will contiaue permanently to pay high taxes for their benefit when 
mands for justice than duty to our fellow citizens would, under other cir- | 4), money is not required for any legitimate purpose in the administra- 
cums re . i i 2 wi . Hesse: Bete... é P Ag 

- a rey 204 so “4 pose hy eg 9 ne —_— and will | tion of the Government. Is it not enough that the oa duties have been 

i ; "I ae gee, uy wr hoped with elect, paid as long as the money arising from them could be applied to the 
Fr teen from making any communication on the subject of our affairs | common benefit in the extinguishment of the public debt ? 
with Buenos Ayres, because the negotiation communicated to vou in my | 


last annual message, was, at the date of our last advices, still pending, | 
andin a state that would render a publication of the details inexpedient. 
A Treaty of Amity and Commerce has been formed with the Repub- | 


removed the only obstacle there was,to an intercourse not only lucrative, 
but productive of literary and scientific improvement. 

From Great Britain] have the satisfaction to inform you that I con- | lic of Chili, which, if approved by the Senate, will be laid before you 
inue tofreceive assurances of the most amicable disposition, which have, | That Government seems to be established and at peace with its neigh- 
n my part, on all proper occasions, been promptly and sincerely recip- | hours; and its ports being the resorts of our shirs which are employed in 
*,cated. The attention of that Government has latterly been so much | the highly important trade of the fisheries, this commercial ‘convention 
agrossed by matters of a deeply interesting domestic character, that we | cannot bat be of great advantage to our fellow citizens en aged in that | 
ould not press upon it the renewal of negotiations which had been un- perilous but profitable business. ; = 
ortunately broken off by the unexpected recal of our Minister, who had{ Our commerce with the neighbouring state of Peru, owing to the 
_ommenced them with some hopes of success. My great object was the | onerous duties levied on our principal articles of export hes been on the | 
ettlement of questions which, though now dormant, may hereafter be | decline, and all er deavours to procure an alteration have hitherto roved | 
‘evived under circumstances which would endangerthe good understand- | fruitless. With Bolivia, we have yet no diplomatic intercourse ind the | 
ng which it is the interest of both parties to preserve inviolate, cement-| continual contests carried on between it and Peru have made me deter, | 
‘das itis by acommunity of language, manners and social habits, and | until a more favourable period, the appointment of any agent for that 
oy the high obligations we owe to our British ancestors for many of our purpose. : ies 
nost valuable institutions, and for that system of Representative Govern. An act of atrocious piracy having been committed on one of our | 
aent which has enabled us to preserve and improve them. trading ships by the inlfabitents of a settlement on the west coast of | 

The question of our North-Eastern Boundary still remains unsettled. | Sumatra, a frigate was dispatched with orders to demand satistaction for | 
In my last annual message, I explained to you the situation in which I | the injury if those who committed it should be found members of a regu- 
found that business on my coming into office, and the measures f thought | Jar government, capable of maintaining the usual relations with foreign 
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Those who take an eniarged view of the condition of our country 
must be satisfied that the policy of protection must be ultimately limit- 
ed to those articles of domestic manufacture which are indispensable to 
our safety in time of war. Within this scope, on a reasonable scale, it 
is recommended by every consideration of patriotism and duty, which 
will doubtless always secure to it a liberal and efficient support. But 
beyond this object, we have already seen the operation of the system 
productive of discontent. In some sections of the republic its influence 
is deprecated as tending to concentrate wealth into a few hands, and as 
creating those germs of dependence and vice which in other countries 
have characterized the existence of monopolies, and proved so destruc- 
tive of liberty and the general good. A large portion of the people im 
one section of the republic declares it not only inexpedient on these 
grounds, but as distorbing the equal relations of property by legislation, 
and therefore unconstitutional and unjust. 

Doubtless these effects are, in a great degree, exaggerated, and may 


| he ascribed to a mistaken view of the considerations which led tothe 


adoption of the Tariff system; but they are nevertheless important in 
enabling us to review the subject with a more thorough knowledge of 
all its bearings upon the great‘interests of the republic, and with a deter- 
mination to dis pose of it sothat none can with justice complain. 

It is my pain ful duty to state, that in one quarter of the United States 
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opposition to the revenue laws has risen to a height which threatens nd enlargement ; and there is no probability that such an application, if 
thwart their execution, if not to endanger the integrity of the Union. | founded on the puulic interest, will ever be refused. If the propriety 
Whatever obstructions may be thrown in the way of the Judicial Autho-) of the proposed grant be not sufliciently apparent to command the as- 
tities of the General Government, it is hoped they will be able peacea-| sent of three-fourths of the States, the best possible reason why the 


bly to overcome them by the prudence of their own officers and the pa- | 
triotism of the people. But should this reasonable reliance on the mode- 
ration and good sense of all portions of our fellow-citizens be disappoint: 
ed, it is believed that the laws themselves are fully adequate to the sup- 
pression of such attempts as may be immediately made. Should the 
exigeucy arise, rendering the execution of the existing laws impractica- 
ble from any cause whatever, prompt notice of it will be given to Con- 
gress, with the suggestion of such views aud measures as may be deemed 
necessary to meet it. ' ; 

In conformity with principles heretofore explained, and with the hope 
of reducing the General Government to that simple machine which the 
Constitution created, and of withdrawing from the States all other influ- 
ence than that of its universal benefisence in preserving peace, affording 
an uniform currency, maintaining the iaviolablity of contracts, diffusing 
intelligence, and discharging unfelt its other superintending tunctions, 
I recommend that provision be made to dispose of all stocks now held 
by it in corporations, whether created by the General or State Govern- 
ments, and placing the proceeds in the Treasury. As a source ot profit, 
these stocks are of little or no value: as a means of influence among the 
the States, they arc adverse to the purity of our institutions. The 
whole principle on which they are based, is deemed by many unconsti- 
tutional, and to persist in the policy which they indicate is considered 
wholly inexpedient. 

{tis my duty to acquaint you with an arrangement made by the Bank 
of the United States with a portion of the holders of the 3 
stock, by which the Government will be deprived of the use of the pub- 
dic funds longer than was anticipated. By this arrangement, which will 
be particularly explained by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, a surrender 
of the certificates of this stock may be postponed until October, 1831 ; 
and thus the liatélity of the Government, after its ability to discharge the 
debt, may be continued by the failure of the Bank to perform its 
duties. 

Such measures asare within the reach of the Secretary of the Treasury 
have been taken to enable him to judge whether the public deposits in 
that institution may be regarded as entirely safe; but as his limited power 
may prove inadequate to this object, [ recommend the subject to the at- 
tention of Congresss, under the firm belief that it is worthy of their se- 
rivusinvestigation. An inquiry into the transactions of the institution, 
embracing the branches as well as the principal Bank, seems called for 
by the credit which is given throughout the country to many serious 
charges impeaching its charactar, and which, if true, may justly excite 
the apprehension that it is no longer a safe depository of the money of 
the people. 

Among the interests which merit the consideration of Congress, after 
the payment of the public debt, one of the most important in my view, 
is that of the public lands. Previous to the formation of our present 
constitution, it was recommended by Congress that a portion of the 
waste lands owned by the states, should be ceded to the United States, 
for the purpose of general harmony, and as a fund to meet the expenses 
of war. 
time the states of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, granted their vacant lands for the uses for which 
they had been asked. As the lands may now be considered as relieved 
from this pledge, the object for which they were ceded having been ac- 
complished, it is in the discretion of Congress to dispose of them in such 
avay as best to conduce to the quiet, harmony and general interest of the 
American people. In examining this question, all local and sectional 
feelings should be discarded, and the whole United States regarded as 
one people, interested alike in the prosperity of their common country. 

It cannot be denied that the speedy settlement of these lands cousti- 
tutes the true interest of the republic. ‘The wealth and strength of a 
country are its population, and the best part of that population are the 
cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers are every where the basis 
of society, and true friends of liberty. 

In addition to these considerations, questions have already arisen and | 
may be expected hereafter to grow out of the public lands, which inwoly¢ | 


the rights of the new states, and the powers of the General Government: | 
and unless a liberal policy be now adopted, there is danger that these | 
questions may speedily assume an importance not now generally antici: | 
pated.—The influence of a great sectional interest, when brought into 
full action, will be found more dangerous to the harmony and union of 
the States, than any other cause of discontent: and it is the part of} 
wisdom and sound policy to foresee its approaches, aud endeavour if 
possible to counteract them. 

Of the various schemes which have been hitherto proposed in regard 
to the disposal of the public lands, none has yet received the entire ap- 
probation of the National Legislature. Deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of a speedy and satisfactory arrangementof the subject, [deem 
it my duty on this occasion to urge it upon your consideration, and, to 
the propositions which have been heretofore suggested by others, to con- 
tribute those reflections which lave occurred to me, in the hope that they | 
may assist you in your future deliberations. 

It seems to me to be our true policy that the public lands shall cease | 
as soon as practicable to be a source of revenue, and that they be sold 
to settlers in limited parcels at a price barely sufficient to reimburse to | 
the United States the expense of the present system, and the cost arising | 
under our Indian compacts. The advantages of accurate surveys and 
undoubted titles, now secured to purchasers, seem to forbid the abolition 
of the present system because none can be substituted which will more | 
perfectly accomplish these important ends. It is desirable, however, 
that in convenient time this machinery be withdrawn from the States, 
and that the right of soil and the future disposition of it be surrendered 
to the States respectively in which it lies. 

The adventurous and hardy population of the West, besides contri- | 
buting their equal share of taxation under our impost system, have in 
the progress of our government, for the lands they occupy, paid into the | 
‘Treasury a large proportion of forty millions of dollars, and of the re- | 
venue received therefrom, but a small part has been expended amongst 
them. When, to the disadvantage of their situation in this respect, we | 





er cent. | 


The recommendation was adopted, and at different periods of | 





| Which accompany the documents herewith submitted. 


power should not be assumed on doubtful authority is affurded; tor if 
more than one-fourth of the States are unwilling to make the grant, its 
exercise will be productive of discontents which will far overbalance 
any advantages that could be derived {from it. All must admit that there 
is nothing so worthy of the constant solicitude of this government, as 
the harmony and union o¢ the people. 

Being solemnly impressed with the conviction, that the extension of 
the power to make internal improvements beyond the limit 1 have sug- 
gested, even if it be deemed constitutional, is subversive of the best in- 
terests of our country, I earnestly recommend to Congress to refrain 
from its exercise, in doubtful cases, except in relation to improvements 
already begun, unless they shall first procure from the States such an 
amendinent of the Constitution as will define its characterand prescribe 
its bounds. If the States feel themselves competent to these objects, 
why should this Government wish to assume the power? It they do 
not, then they will not hesitate to make the grant. Both Governments 
are the Governments of the people; improvements must be made with 
the money of the people; and it the money can be collected and ap- 
plied by those more simple and economical! political machines, the State 
Governments, it will unquestionably be. sater and better forthe people, | 
than to add to the splendour, the patronage, and the power of the Gene- | 
ral Government. Butif the people of the several States think other- 
wise, they will amend the Constitution, and in their decision all ought 
cheerfully to acquiesce. 

For a detailed and highly satisfactory view of the operations of the 











However proper the limitation may be in relation to private citizens, it 
would seem that it ought not to commence running in favour of public 
officers until they got out of office. 

The Judiciary System of the United States remains imperfect. Of the 
nine Western and South Western States, three only enjoy the benefits 
of a circuit court. Obio, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee, are embraced in 
the general system; but Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Alabaina, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, have only district courts. Ifthe existing system be a good 
one, why should it not be extended? If it be a bad one, why is it suffer- 
edtoexist?) ‘The new states were promised equal rights and privileges 
when they came into the Union, and such are the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution. Nothing can be more obvious than the obligation of the Ge- 
neral Government to place all the states on the same footing, in relation 
to the administration of justice, and 1 trust this duty will be neglected no 
longer. 

On many of the subjects to which your attention is invited in this 
communication, it is a source of gratification to reflect that the steps to 
ve now adopted are upinQuenced by the embarrassments entailed upon 
the country by the warsthrough which it has passed. In regard to most 
of our great interests, we may consider ourselves as just starting in our 
career, and, after a salutary experience, about to fix upon a permanent 
vasis the policy best calculated to promote the happiness of the people 
and facilitate their progress towards the most complete enjoyment of 
civil liberty. On an occasion so interesting and important in our history, 
and of such anxious concern to the friends of freedom throughout the 
world, it is our imperious duty to lay aside all selfish and local conside- 
rations, and be guided bya lofty spirit of devotion to the great principles 
on which our institutions are founded. 

That this Government may be so administered as to preserve its effi- 


War Department, I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secre- | ciency in proinoting and securing these general objects should be the only 


tary of War. | 

The hostile incursions of the Sac and Fox Indians, necessarily led to 
the interposition of the Government. 
General Scott and Atkinson. and of the militia of the State of Lilinois, 
were calledinto the field. After a harassing wartare, prolonged by the 








aim of our ambition, and we cannot therefore, too carefully examine its 
structure, in order that we may not mistake its powers, or assume those 


A por.ion of the troops, under | which the people have reserved to themselves, or have preferred to as- 


sign to other agents. We should bear constantly in mind the fact that 
the considerations which induced the framers of the Constitution to 


nature of the country, and by the difficulty of procuring subsistence, the | withhold from the General Government the power to regulate the great 
Indians were entirely defeated, and tie disaffected band dispersed or | mass of the business and concerns of the people, have been fully justified 
destroyed. ‘The result has been creditable to the troops engaged in the | by experience; and that it cennot now be doubted that the genius of all 


service. 


Severe as is the lesson to the Indians, it was rendered neces- | Our institutions prescribes simplicity and economy as the characteristics 


sary by their unprovoked aggressions; and it isto be hoped that its im- of the reforin which is yet to be effected in the present and future execu- 
{ 


pression will be permanent and salutary. 
This campaign has evinced the organization of the Army and its ca- 
pacity for prompt and active service. 


ion of the functions bestowed upon us by the Constitution. 
Limited to a general superintending power to maintain peace at home 


Its several departments have per- | and abroad, and to prescribe laws on a few subjects of general interest, 


formed their functions with energy and despatch, and the general move- | not calculated to restrict human liberty, but to enforce human rights, 


ment was satisfactory. 

Our fellow citizens upon the frontiers were ready, as they always are, 
in the tender of their services in the hour of danger. Buta more efli- 
cient organization of our militia system is essential to that security 
which is one of the principal objects of all governments. 
situation nor our institutions, require or permit the maintenance of a 
large regular force. History offers tou many lessons of the fatal result 
of such a measure not to warn us against its adoption here. ‘The ex- | 
pense which attends it, the obvious tendency to employ it because it | 
exists, and thusto engage in unnecessary wars, and its ultimate danger | 
to public liberty will lead us, [ trust, to place our principal dependence | 
for protection upon the great body of the citizens of the republic. If 


| in asserting rights or inrepelling wrongs, war should come upon us, our 


regular force should be increased to an extent proportioned to the emer- | 
gency, and our present small army is a nucleus around which such force | 
could be formed and embodied. But for the purpose of defence under | 
ordinary circumstances, we must rely upon the electors of the country. 
Those by whom, and for whom, the Government was instituted and is | 
supported, will constitute its protection in the hour of danger, as they | 
do its check in the hour of safety. 
But it is obvious that the militia system is imperfect. Much time is | 
lost, much unnecessary expense is incurred, and much public property | 
wasted, under the present arrangement. Little useful knowledge is gain- 
ed by the musters aud drilis, as now established, and the whole subject | 
evidently requires athorough examination.—Whether a plan of classifi- 


\this Government will find its strength and its glory in the faithfnl dis- 
‘charge of these plain and simple duties. Relieved by its protecting 
shield from the fear of war and the apprehension of oppression, the free 
i; enterprize of our citizens, aided by the State sovereignties, will work out 


Neither our | improvements and ameliorations which cannot fail to demonstrate that 


the great truth, that the people can govern themselves, is not only 
realized in our example, but that it is done by a machinery in government 
so simple and economical as scarcely to be felt. That the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe may so direct our deliberations, and overrule our 
acts as to make us instrumental in securing a result so dear to mankind, 
is my most earnest and sincere prayer. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington, December 4th, 1832. 

—— 
THE DRAMA. 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Parliamentary Committee. 
(3d Notice. ) 
MR. EDMUND KEAN CALLED IN, AND EXAMINED. 

Are you proprietor of any theatre 7—Of the Richmond theatre, 

By whom are you licensed 7—By the Lord Chamberlain; Lam merely 
the renter of that theatre. 

You have an annual license?—An annual license. 

For what species of representation are you licensed ?—For the drama 
solely. 

The legitimate drama?—The legitimate drama. 

You are of conrse aware of the state of the law with respect to the 


| cation, remedying these defects, and providing fora system of instruction, | drama at present; do you conceive what is called the monopoly, or the 


might not be adopted, is submitied to the consideration of Congress. | exclusive right of the patent theatres, is prejudicial to the performers, 
The Constitution has vested in the General Government an independent | especially to the rising performers of the day ?—If you speak of the mul- 


authority upon the subject of the militia, which renders its action essen- | 
tial to the establishment or improvement of the system. And Lrecom- | 
mend the matter to your consideration, in the conviction, that the | 
state of this important arm of the public defence requires your attention. 
[ am happy to inform you that the wise and humane policy of transfer- 
ring from the Eastern to the Western side of the Mississippi, the rem-} 
nants of our aboriginal tribes, with their own consent, and upon just 
terms, has been steadily pursued, and is approaching, I trust, its consum- | 
mation. By reference to the report of the Secretary of War, and to 
the documents submitted with it, you will see the progress which has 
been made since your last session in the arrangement of the various mat- | 
ters connected with our Indian relations. With one exception, every 
subject involving any question of conflicting jurisdiction, or of peculiar 
difficulty, has been happily disposed of, and the conviction evidently | 
gains ground among the Indians, that their removal to the country as- ) 
signed by the United States for their permanent residence, furnishes the 
only hope of their ultimate prosperity. | 
With that portion of the Cherokees, however, living within the State 
of Georgia, it has been found impracticable, as yet, to make a satisfac- | 
tory adjustment. Such was my anxiety to remove all the grounds of | 
complaint, and to bring to a termination the difficulties in which they are 
involved, that I directed the very liberal propositions to be made to them 
They cannot but 
have seen in these offers the evidence of the strongest disposition on the 
part of the Government, to deal justly and liberally with them. An am- 
ple indemnity was offered for their present possessions, a liberal provi- 


private and political rights. Whatever difference of opinion may have 


be none respecting the liberality of the propositions, and very little 
respecting the expediency of their immediate acceptance. They were, 


titude of performers, lL do think it is prejudicial to their interests; but I 
think all the talent is combined within the two theatres royal. 

If the two great theatres only require a certain portion of talent; for 
instance, if you are engaged at Drury-lane, they would not want two 
Mr. Keans; and suppose another Mr. Kean should be rising, or what the 
public would consider a person of nearly equal talents to yourself, do you 
not conceive it would be rather hard upon that person not to be able to 
find some field on which he could develop bis talents ?—Certainly ; but 
there is Covent-garden in opposition to the otber. 

But what confines the theatrical fieldto two great performers; suppose 
there should be five or six persons claiming to be equal in talent to your- 
self, what would become of the other three?—They must take their 
chance. 

But where have they the opportunity of representing the legitimate 
drama ?—The opportunities are now too numerous. You cannot find 
talent to fill all the theatres that are open. 

But no theatres are allowed to play the legitimate drama except these 
two 7—They go so near it there is scarcely any distinction. 

Except at Drory-Jane, and the Haymarket, where in the metropolis is 
Richard the Third acted ?—TI have acted it at the theatre of the last witness 
(the Cobourg), and all Shakspeare’s other plays. 

Did you consider yourself liable to an action at law for that ?—I never 
yaid any consideration to the subject. 

Then you are not aware of the state of the law.—No. 
Should you not consider it a great hardship on you to be liable to a pe- 


j naity of £50, as you are now, for every representation you have given 
| sion for their future support and improvement, and full security for their } 


of Richard the Third at the Coburg theatre ?—I should certainly think it 


| a hardship. 
. . . * . | 
| prevailed respecting the just claims of these people, there will probably 


Are you then in favour of the legitimate drama being played at the 
minor theatres ’?—I cannot exactly say that; the two great theatres are 


: , | almost ina state of bankruptcy. 
add the consideration that it is their labor alone which gives real value | however, rejected, and thus, the position of these Indians remains un- | 


But if you with your talent were engaged for a certain number of 


to the lands, that the proceeds arising from their sale are distributed changed, as do the views communicated in my Message to the Senate of | years—suppose you had been engaged for the last ten years at Drury- 
chiefly among States which had not originally any claim to them, and) February, 1831. 


which have enjoyed the undivided emolument arising from the sale of 


I refer you to the annua! report of the Secretary of the Navy which | 


their own lands, it cannot be expected that the new States will remain | accompanies this Message, for a detail of the operations of that branch of 


longer contented with the present policy after the paynrent of the pub- | th 


lic debt. To avert the consequences which may be apprehended from | 
this cause, to put an end forever to all partial and interested legislation 
on this subject, and to afford to every American citizen of enterprise the 


e service during the present year. | 
Besides the general remarks of some of the transactions of our Navy, | 
presented in the view which has been taken of our Foreign relations, [| 
seize this occasion to invite to your notice the increased protection which 


opportunity of securing an independent freehold, it seems to me, there- | it has afforded to our commerce and citizens on distant seas, without 
fore, best te abandon the idea of raising a future revenue out of the ; any augmentation of the force in commission. In the gradual improve- | 


public lands. 


| ment of its pecuniary concerns, inthe constant progress in the collection | 


lane—do you think you could have saved the theatre from its impending 
ruin ?—I should be very vain to say that by my individual talent. 

But you say it would be a hardship on the great theatres your continu- 
ing to play at the minor theatres ?7— I do. 

You think you were infringing on their rights when you played at the 
Coburg theatre ?—Certainly. 

Which do you prefer, a large stage, the stage of Covent-garden or 
Drury-lane, or the stage of the Coburg theatre !—Certainly a large stage. 

You prefer Drury-lane 7—Yes. 

Have you not found that you act quite as effectively at the Haymarket 


In former messages I have expressed my conviction that the constitu-| of such material suitable for use during future emergencies, and in the | as when you acted at Drury-lane 7—I do not consider it so myself. I 
tion does not warrant the application cf the funds of the General Go- | construction of vessels and the buildings necessary to their preservation | think the intellect becomes confined by the size of the theatre. 


vernment to objects of Internal Improvement which are not national in 
their character, and both as a meansof doing justice to all interests, and 
putting an end to a course of legislation calculated to destroy the purity 
of the government, have urged the necessity of reducing the whole sub.- | 
ject to some fixed and certain rule. As there never will occur a period, 
perhaps, more propitious than the present tothe accomplishment of this 
object, I beg leave to press the subject again upon your attention. 


Without some general and well defined principles ascertaining those | 


| well as others heretofore submitted to Congress, are worthy of your at- 
| tention; but none more so than that urging the renewal, for another term | 
| of six years, of the general approbation for the gradual improvement of | 
| the Navy. 


jand repair, the present state of this branch of the service exhibits the 
| fruits of that vigilance and care which are so indispensable to its effi- | 


ciency.— Various vew suggestions contained in the annexed report, as 


From the accompanying report of the Postmaster General, you will | 


Do you consider that to be confined to particular parts, such as King 
Lear, or would it apply equally to all other parts, Hamlet, for instance 1— 


| 1am an advocate for a large theatre; I think the illusion is better pre- 
| served at a large than a small theatre 


Are you as well heard at Drury-lane as the Haymarket 1—Yes; any 


actor with a good enunciation would be beard as well at Drury-lane as 
any theatre in the kingdom. 


i f init Do you consider that the persons who sit in the centre of the house at 
objects of internal improvement to which the means of the Nation may | also perceive that his Department continues to extend its usefulness | Drury-lane can see 


be constitutionally applied, it is obvious that the exercise of the power | without impairing its resources, or lessening the accommodations which | charact 
Besides the danger to which it exposes Con- | it affords in the secure and rapid transportation of the mail. 


can never be satisfactory. 
gress of making hasty appropriations to works of the character of which | 


I beg leave to call the attention of Congress to the views heretofore | 


the play of your countenance, in any of Shakspeare’s 
ers, as well as at the Haymarket ?—Yes quite as well, in the back 


| seats of the galleries. 


D» you really think one-third of the audience at Covent-garden or 


they may be frequently ignorant, it promotes a mischwevous and corrupt- | expressed in relation to the mode of choosing the President and Vice | Drury-lane would not be of a different opinion 7—I cannot answer that. 
ing influence upon elections, by holding out to the people the fallacious | President of the United States, and to those respecting the tenure of of- | 


hope that the success of acertain candidate will make navigable their | fice generally. 


Still impressed with the justness of those views, and ! 


neighbouring creek or river, bring commerce to their doors and increase | with the belief that the modifications suggested on those subjects, if 


the value of their property. It thus favours combinations to squander | adopted, will contribute to the prosperity and harmony of the country, 1 | dience at Covent gardern could see and hear as well as at the 


the treasure of the country upon a multitude of local objects, as fatal to | earnestly recommend them to vour consideration at this time. 


just legislation as to the purity of public men. } 


[ have heretofore pointed ont defects in the law for punishing official 


If asystem compatible with the constitution cannot be devised, which | frauds, especially within the District of Colombia. It hasbeen found al- 
is free from such tendencies, we should recollect that that instrument | most impossible to bring notorious culprits to punishment, and according | or seen. 
provides within itself the mode of its amendment; and that there is, | to a decision of the Court for this District, a prosecution is barred by a| 


therefore, no excuse for the assumption of doubtful powers by the gene- | lapse of two years after the fraud has been committed. 


It may happen | 


ral government. If those which are clearly granted shall be found in- | again as it has already happened, that during the whole two years, all the | 


competent to the ends of its creation, it can at any time apply for their | evidences of the fraud may be in the posse 


ssion of the culprit Limself, | 


Did you ever try the experiment yourself ?—I did. 

And it has been satisfactory to you?—Perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Kemble stated the other day he considered two-thirds of the au 
; Haymarket 

so that he admitted one-third of the audience could not see and hear so 

well as at the Haymarket; is that your opinion 7—I cannot answer that 

I think, with respect to my acting at Drury-lane, | was never better hear: 


Have you ever been in the Is. gallery at Drury-lane 1—Yes, in eve 
part of it. 


Have you seen the persons performing on the stage ?—Yes, and be” 
every word when the gallery was silent, 
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Is your vision so perfect as to enable you to see their countenances at | 
that distance 7—Yes, I have a tolerably good eye. 

Do the persons of the performers appear so large to you in the wees 
shilling gallery as in the boxes !—Probably not so large, but you hear 
them as Fistinctly, 

Do you think that that destroys the effect, the illusion, by the person 
appearing so diminutive ?—No, I do not; I think it preserves it. 

o you think an eye of the average power would distinguish the play 
of the countenance as well at tuat distance ?—I do perfectly. 

Are there not some very good performers who appear to greater ad- | 
vantage on a smnall stage ?—Not in my estimation; the larger the stage 
the better the actor, aud the less observable are his faults, which is a ma- | 
terial consideration. 

To what greater extent might these large theatres be carried, in your | 
opinion ?—As large as St. Carlos, at Naples. } 

Are you further removed from the stage there than you are here in the | 
one-shilling gallery ?—Yes; there is no one-shilling gallery, Dut you are 
ata great distance. 

Although you state you do not act so effectually at the Haymarket as 
you do at Drury-lane, did you ever hear the public complain that you 
did not act so well?—I never heard the public compiain, at either 
Drury-lane or Covent-garden, when [ had the honour of being betore 
them there. 

Have you ever heard them complain that you did sot act as well and 
as effectively at the Haymarket as you did at Drury-lane or Covent- 
Garden ?—No, Ido not hear the public complain of that; Ido not feel | 
so efficient myself as at Drury-lane or Covent-garden. | 

You say you imagine the great theatres are in a very unprosperous | 
state, almost in a state of bankruptcy; is not that a clear proof that the | 
system which is kept up has not acted well, and therefor it is rather odd | 
they should complain of the system being altered; notwithstanding all | 
these advantages, they have arrived almost at a state of bankruptcy 7— 
My idea of that is, that the number of minor theatres has materially in- | 
jured the interests of tie great ones. | 

| 
| 
| 


But at the same time, do you imagine that the minor theatres should 
be pulled down ?—ThatI have never contemplated. 

You do not think you could repair that injury to the iuterests of the | 
ee Ager pag by patting down the minor theatres?—No ; but for the 

enefit of the profession, I should be sorry to see more theatres than | 
there are at present in London. 

Although you might not like to see more theatres than there are at | 
presentin London, should you like to see those theatres become legiti- 
mate, aud performing with the sanction of the law, instead of against the | 
law :—do you think there would be any harm in allowing them to act 
under the sanction of the law ?—They have a species of entertainment 
which answers their purpose, and { do notsee why they should be aliow- 
ed to injure the theatres royal. 

Do you think if those minor theatres were closed the patent theatres 
would be more numerously attended ?—Yes, Ido. I think the drama 
would be more followed than at present. 

Do you think Covent-garden or Drury-lane would be more filled than 
at present ?—Yes, I do. 

Do you think a change of hours and religious feelings have interfered 
with the atteadance at these theatres !—I think that is irrelevant to this 
subject ;—I cannot enter into the feelings of the public. 

ut we want to account for the particular way in which Covent-gar- 
den and Drury-lane are dealt with as they are !—We are not generally e 
dramatic nation, and it is more on the decline than ever. 
“a do you consider it so?—From the late hours and private assem. 
ies, | 

Do you consider the state of bankruptcy in which you imagine the | 
great theatres to be toresult, not from theirtexclusive privileges, but from | 
those privileges having been violated ?—I have never considered that 
subject. } 

The present state of their patents does not preserve them from being | 
ruined, and does not preserve them from the competition of the minor | 
theatres 7—No. 

Then it is your opinion that a still closer monopoly would contribute 
more to the purity of the drama ?—Certainly. 

Do you think a closer monopoly could be introduced; do you think 
the public would be willing to suffer a closer monopoly of the great thea- | 
tres !—Yes, Ido; at least the play-going part of the coumunity. 

Then they would uot go to the minor theatres now 1—They go to the | 
minor theatres becanse there is an entertainment suited to them. 

The minor theatres are now against the law; they could not do more | 
than go to a theatre against the law?—I[ understand your question to be, | 
whether the minor theatres woald injure the large theatres by acting the 
legitimate drama. 

The question was, whether the public would countenance a closer mo-| 
nopoly than at present exists; you say a closer monopoly would pre- | 
serve the drama; do you think the public would be willing to counte- , 
nance a closer monoply?—I think the public would. ; 





impossible for them to descend any lower. ‘There is in manufactures, 


| stinent than we have been. 


| blockaded; and it has now become difficult to effect an insurance at 


j; bam, will soon begin to feel the falling offin the demand for their manu- 


manufactured goods had reaclied such a point cf depression, that it was 





as in nature, a sort of physical law, bevond which there can be no fur- | 
ther declension, and at which re-action necessarily begins. This is the | 
case at present, and it will be the fault of Ministers themselves if they 

disturb the present tendency towards regaining their former thriving 

condition in the great staples of our trade and commerce. But: will | 
they not throw serious obstacles in the way of such returning prosperity 
it they continue their present system of foreign policy towards Portu- 
gal and Holland?) ‘The question requires some consideration. 

Portugal has been one of our greatest consumers for the last century 
and a half; not only does she take all our manufactures, and much of 
our raw produce, such as tin, lead, iron and copper, but, being at the 
very gates of Spain, a country of rigid, fiscal prohibition, she has the 
means of introducing a great quantity of our raw goods and manufac- 
tures into that kingdom. 

A late traveller in Spain, of much observation, has told us, that the 
whole trade of that country is nearly all contraband, and that English 
manufactures enter it on every part, notwithstanding the jealous and 
duenna-like vigilance of a miitary custom-bouse and excise. But do 
we not run the risk of destroying our trade both with Spain and Portu- 
gal by upholding the civil war now raging in the latter country, instead 
of suffering it to expire as it soon would do, if left to itself? 

It is hardly to be denied that our present professed neutrality is 
mere farce. The whole Thames below Deptford is, as it were, the 
dock-yard of Don Pedro, and money is borrowed on his account, and 
troops openly enlisted for him, almost by beat of dram, under the 
Treasury windows at Whitehall. 

Can thisthen be neutrality? Is this that impartiality which we pro- 
fess; viz. that of leaving the two rival candidates for the throne to fight 
for the prize by their own unassisted strength, and with their own pro- 
per resources? ‘ 

But, we ask, what must be the consequence of such a proceeding as | 
the present undisguised support given to one of the competitors?) Will, 
it ix Don Pedro upon the throne of Portugal; will it tend to establish 
liberal institutions; to dispossess Don Miguel; and to convince the te- | 
sotted and bigotted people of the Peninsula of the folly of upholding | 
their old abuses,—their church,—their convents, and other monastic | 
establishments? No such thing. All that we now do is to heap new 
fuel upon the flames, and to prolong a sanguinary contest, which (after 
a trial had once been made under all possible advantages, aud found un- 
successful) it was our duty to have ¢ciscouraged. 

Whatever the result of Don Pedro's possession of Oporto may be, we 
are satisfied that it can never seat him upon the throne, but through years 
of civil wars and long protracted contests. It is admitted that there is 
an adverse feelingin the people against Pedro; that the priests, who lead 
on the people, are opposed to him; and that the whole aristocracy of the 
country reject him with one voice, as unworthy of their confidence. 
What chance of success therefore has he but by a course of prolonged 
civilwar? Strange, it may be suid, that the Portuguese people prefer 
Miguel to Pedro; but there is no accounting for taste ; so 17 18. 

We are thoroughly persuaded that this is not a contest which in hn- 
manity, justice, or in common honesty, the British government should 
encourage. Let the disturbers of Europe, the land pirates and marau- 
cers,—who wiil flock to any standard, and take the pay of any bucca- 
neer or adventurer, engage it they willin this expedition ; but let us, at 
least, be exempt from so foul a stain upon our national honour, as that 
of fomenting civil war in the kingdom of our ancient ally, of which no 
man can see the termination. France, to her justice, has been more ab- 








lu the meanwhile, how does this Portuguese war affect our commerce? 
Inquire in the city; on the Exchange; and in the wine trade. Ask in 
any quiet walk of trade and commerce. The Oporto merchants are 
ruined by hundreds, and not a single merchant will venture to make a 
consignment to any port in Portugal. What, indeed, between the rival 
fleets of Don Pedro and Don Miguel, all the main ports are at present 


Lioyd’s against capture or detention. Leeds, Manchester, and Birming- 





factured goods, and when they become pinched upon this point, we shall | 
see a revulsion of feeling, and Don Pedro will be as heartily hated | 


| and denounced as ever Don Miguel has been. 


As an experiment and a trial, founded upon the natural justice of his 
claims, and appealing to the ancient honour and loyalty of the Portu- | 
guese, it was honourable and creditable in the people of England, to | 
wish success to Don Pedro,—and to give him a helping hand in the first 
enterprize. If the thing could have been done by a military coup de | 
main, under the countenance, and with the well wishes of his own sub- 
jects, we should have wished the expedition of Pedro success. But ex- 
perience having shown that nothing now can be effected but by a long 
civil war, owing to the sincere and hearty opposition of the Portuguese 
, people to Don Pedro and his daughter, (an opposition more decided and 


And a closer monopoly you think would not be a great hardship upon | unequal than is expressed by the French people against Charles the | 


¥ 


performers ?—Yes; it would keep several respectable performers from | 
situations; they must go in their different grades. 

That you think would be a hardship?’—Yes; but there are plenty of | 
provincial theatres where there are a great many good actors. | 

Then a closer monopoly would place actors at the mercy of the ma- | 
nagers of the great theatres ’—No; they must take care to cull the best | 
talent from the provinces. 


Tenth and his family) why should England, and a Ministry professing | 
peace and non interference, endeavour to cram this exiled Brazilian | 


that they would take into their early consideration, the complaints of the 
county of Gaspé. His Majesty will not permit himself to doubt, that if 
the tacts be really such as are stated in these resolutions, the House will 
rescind the vote, by which Mr. Christie is said to have been excluded 
from his seat. 

The efforts which his Majesty has made to promote to the utmost of 
his power, the welfare of his faithful subjects in Lower Canada, and to 
place on the most secure foundation the rights of the House of Assem- 
bly of that Province, at once entitle and encourage him to expect, that 
the House will receive with due attention a suggestion which is prompt- 
ed by his anxiety, that every class of the people of Lower Canada 
should enjoy a full participation in the privileges of its free constitution. 

I have the honour to be, &c. (Signed) GODERICH. 
(A true copy) (Sigued), H. CRAIG, C.8. 

AYLMER, Govertor-in-Chiet. 

The Governor in Chief has received his Majesty’s commands to signi- 
fy to the House of Assembly that his Majesty has been pleased to assent 
to the Bill passed in the last session, au i subsequently reserved for the 
signification of bis Majesty's pleasure, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to make pro- 
vision for defraying the civil expenditure of the Provincial Government 
for the current year.” ' 

The Governor in Chief is further commanded to observe, that the 
money granted by this Bill having been voted by the House of Assembly 
for various specific purposes, and the terms of that appropriation, not 
having been stated either in the Billof supply or in any other Legisla- 
tive act, his Majesty has been left without the means of ascertaining the 
real objects and effect of the Law to which his assent bas been required. 
The Governor in Chief has therefore received his Majesty’s instructions 
to decline the acceptance of any future Bill of supply granting money 
for specific purposes, unless it shall either contain or be succeeded by a 
distinct Bill, containing a statemenet of the particular object to which 
each part of the grant isto be appropriated and of the precise sum to be 
applied to each of these objects. 

In conveying to the House of Assembly his Majesty's thanks for the 
grant they have made for the services of the current year, the Governor 
in Chiet in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, remarks, that it is only 
from the Bill of supply, of the last Session, that the decision of the 
House upon the propositions made to them by the Governor in Chief in 
his Messages of the 5th December and the 21st Januery last can be col- 
lected; and that as the House did not deem it right to return any answer 
to those communications explanatory of their reasons for declining to 
comply with his Majesty's demands on their liberality, his Majesty can 
only infer that those demands have not been thought worthy of any 
other notice than that which is implied in the peremptory and unqualt 
fied rejection of them—under such circumstances, his Majesty will not 
revive the discussion of the question of the eivil list, but will provide for 
those charges out of those funds which the law bas pleced at his owa 
disposal, being persuaded that be will thus best consult his own dignity 
and most effectually promote the good understanding which he is ever 
anxious to maintain with the House of the General Assembly of this 
Province. 

Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 2lst Nov., 1832. 
—<p—— 

St. James's Palace, Oct. 12, 1832.—The King was this day pleased to 
confer the honour ot Knighthood on Charles Eurwicke Douglas, Esq. 
King of Arms of the most distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. ‘ 

War Office, Oct. 19, 1832.—Ist Regt. of Life Gds.: R. Brooke, Gent. 
to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by pur., v. Lord C. P. Clinton, who rets.—4th 
Regt. of Drag. Gds.: W. HH. Harper, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Holds- 
worth, prom.—d Regt. of Light Do.: T. M. Cocksedge, Gent. to be 
Cor. by pur., v. Downes, prom.—5th Regt. of Foot: Capt. J. W. King, 
from the h. p. to be Capt., v. G. W. Butler, who exch. rec. diff.—9th 
Do.: Lt. C. Dormer, from the 24th Regt. to be Lt., v. W. Jackson, who 
rets. on the h. p. of the RI. Staff Corps.—24th Do.: Lt. W. G. Hughes, 
from the h. p. of the RI. Staff Corps to be Lt., v. Dormer, app. to the 
9h Regt.—57th Do. J. Hennen, Gent. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Cutler, 
whose appt. has not taken place.—77th Do.: Asst.-Surg. C. Dealey, fm. 
the 15th Light Drags, to be Surg., v. O'Halloran, dec. 

Memorandum.—The commission of Deputy-Commissary Gen. Mat- 
thew Delaval O'Meara has been cancelled from the 4th inst. inclusive, 
he having accepted a commuted allowance for his half-pay. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 84 per cent. 


Wisth Ah BuOW, 
NEW YORK, 8 VTURDAY, DECEM BER 8, 1832. 
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By the arrival of the Roscoe from Liverpool we have received London 


| papers to the 23d Oct. 


The political aspect of Furope has in no degree varied since the re- 
ceipt of our previous sccounts. The same uncertainty remains as to 


Prince, and Donna (we forget her other name) down the throats of «| the measures of aggression which will be adopted towards Holland. It 


whole nation? 
It is precisely the same thing, as regards Holland. Are not the Minis 


| isagain repeated that Prussia has given her sanction to the views enter- 


ters here undoing, by their foreign policy, all the good they have effected | tained by the British and French cabinets, but the statement remains 


by their domestic policy. Upon this subject we refer to our Political 


| still unauthenticated. In the mean time the popular sentiment in Eng- 


Do you think they do cull the best talent at present ?—Certainly [ do. | Article in this day’s paper; but we have one word to add :—Will not | land is increasingly adverse to any hostile intervention, which together 


Do you recollect Mrs. Yates performing at Covent-garden /—The 
present Mrs. Yates, I da. 

Have you ever been to see her act this year at the Adelphi 7—Not this | 
year; the last I have. 

Do you think she appeared to the same advantage at Covent-garden as | 
she does at the Ade'phi?—No, she is an exception to the rule. — 


our trade and commerce be grievously affected by any long-continuing | _. mes . 
6 ) " | with the advanced se 


blockade of the Dutch ports? 
Since the s¢paration of the Netherlands and the Dutch Provinces, the 


upon Flanders its own manufactures and produce. The Dutch, at the 
present moment, take their coals, their metals, their hardware, and 


ason of the yearand the usual tempestuous nature 
_ of the Dutch coast may induce the ministers lo postpone operations until 


| latter have entirely supplied themselves from England, and cast back | the spring. 


The canvassing for the ensuing Parliament continues with unabated 


- F ae : : ’ . yi in many places the contest is not only between the Conser- 
Then Mrs. Yates not succeeding at Covent-garden, do not you think | much of their cotton and woollen goods, almost exclusively from Eng- | vigor, and in many | y 


it would be a great hardship to her not to be able to find a minor theatre 
in which she could succeed ?—Yes, certainly ; but that theatre is found; | 


she is in possession of it. i! 


. ‘ , P 
It would be a great disappointment to the public.—Certainly. 


Ts not the inference from tat, that there ought to be some minor , 


theatre to provide protection for some performers !—They have sufli- | * 


cient, I think. 

If you want a closer monopoly, you want them restricted?—No, you | 
Misunderstood me. 

You think there are too many ?—There are enough for the public to 
support. 

Do you not think a small theatre is a much better sctiool for an actor, | 
with good natural talents, than a large one; do you not think the minor 
theatres are good schools for actors’?’—Yes; but in London we should 
see the pefection of the art, not the school itself. 

Which have you found, during your experience of the stage, were able 
to give you the largest selaries, the major or minor theatres ’—Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden. 

They have given you larger nightly salaries than the minor theatres ? | 
—My terms are the same wherever [ go; the minor theatres could not 
afford it; [never played butin one. 

The Haymarket, for instance, you do not call (hat a miner theatre 7— 
No, certainly not. 

Did you aver piay at the Garrick-theatre 1—No, never. 

Only at the Coburg 1—Yes, and the City theatre, 

That is a minor theatre 1—Yes. 

And they could give you the same terms as at Covent-garden or Dra- | 
ry-lane 1—They did. , 

I thought you said they cou!d not afford to give you the same terms? 
—Not regularly, probably; that was merely for a limited number of 
nights. . ; 

I dare say you did not find the houses empty on those nights?—No. 

As full perhaps as they could reasonably hold.—Yes. 

Would it not have been an injustice to the public if those houses had 


been shut up, and all the persons who thronged to them on the nights | 


you performed had been deprived of the pleasure of seeing you?—Yes, I 


hink it would, 
—— as 


PORTUGAL. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, of Oct. 21. 


a 


Jand;—they are much larger dealers with us than the French. During 
the last twelvemonths their imports from this country have been, we be- 
ieve, nearly one million and a half! whilst Belgium has not taken one- 
fifth of thet amount. Independent of all other consideration, is this a 
trade to be sacrificed ? 


CoObBoOwIAL, 





DOCUMENTS COMMUNICATED BY THE GOVERNOR GE. 


NERAL TO THE LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. 
Downing Street, 26th January, 1532. 

My Lord,—I have received from Mr. Robert Christie, a letter dated 
10th of October last, enclosing copies of resolutions passed by the inha- 
bitants of the county of Gaspe, at public meetings convoked for the 
purpose of taking into consideration certain grievances under which they 
conceive themselves to labour, by the exclusion of Mr. Christie from 
the seat in the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, to which he has 
been on five successive occasions elected. 

Iam unwilling to assume that the House of Assembly lave adopted 
so strong a measure as the expulsion ef one of its members without suf- 
icient grounds. As guardians of the Constitutional rights of all classes 
of the King's subjects within the Province of Lower Canada, that House 
must be supposed to be peculiarly jealous of those rights, whieh they 
are thus secused of having infringed. Least of all can [consider it pro- 
bable, that after the well-known conflict between the Electors of the 
county of Middlesex, andthe House of Commons, and the vote of the 
3d of May, 1722, by which that great Constitutional question was finally 


'decided, the House of Assembly would maintain that any person 


could become ineligible as a member of that body by the mere force 
of a former vote of expulsion; or in consequence of any breach of 
privilege upon which any such preceding vote may have been 
founded, Itis alleged in these resolutions that the supposed disquali- 


‘fication of Mr. Christie arises from an offence imputed to that gen-| 
tleman against the privileges, not of the present, but of a former As. | 


sembly, a statement which still further embraces the improbability of the 
representation. Under such circumstances his Majesty's opinion upon 
the subject is unavoidably suspended; his Majesty, however, acknow- 


| ledges the right of Mr. Christie, in common with all his subjects, to such 
| assistance as his Majesty can afford for the redress of any grievances, 


under which he may labour. Your Lordship wi:l, therefore, cal! on that 


| geutleman for a copy of his letter to myself, of the 10th of October last, 


In te believe that the mercantile interests of the country are proceed-| and of the resolutions enclosed init. You will communicate to the 
foun that prosperous course at present, which gives the assurance of | House of Assembly copies of those docunsents and of my present des- 
reasing revenue in the year now in progress. The truth is, that | patch, aad you will signify to that House his Mujesty’s earnest desire, 


vatives and the Reformers but often among the Reformers themselves, 
particularly where one happens to be a ministerial candidate. A few 
weeks since we copied an article from the Times illustrative of this—in 
that article a violent tirade was uttered against Mr. Hume for at- 


! 

| 

| 

| . o,f 

tempting to effect the election of # Mr. Roebuck, in opposition to Mr. 
| Hobhouse, brother to Sir J.C. Hobhouse, Secretary of War. The 
| Times, with its characteristic violence, in the midst of its expletives 
| against Mr. Hume, called Mr. Roebuck his “ apprentice” “ tool,’ &e. ; 
| yet upon looking over the proceedings of the meeting at which Mr. 


R. was proposed, and before which he made a declaration of — his 
| political creed, there did not appear to be any lack of liberal senti- 
ments, or any disposition to be swayed in his opinions by the influence 
of others. Incidents of this sort oceur frequently, and will in some 
places, perchance, cause a conservative candidate to slip into Parliament 
through a reforming constituency. A majority of the counties, it is again 
aifirmed, will return Tory members, and also many of the towns; but 
from a careful perusal of all the London papers, we are still of opinion 
that the new Parliament will possess a large majority of reformers. 

In assuming this latter point, it becomes an object of some moment to 
speculate upon the next step that will be taken in pursuance of the new 
order of things. ‘The Church, after Parliamentary reform, is the next 

great object of the liberal party, and we are bound to say that every in- 
| dication exists, that the ecclesiastical establishments will be assailed ; 





| but in what way, and to what extent is not yet apparent—the measure, we 
believe, will be brought forward by the government, and should it be of 
| the same sweeping character asthe late Reform Bill, we may expect the 
same opposition to it, and we almost fear the same discord and violence 
that marked the progress of the former measure. 

The system of requiring pledges continues, particularly in reference 
to the question of colonial slavery. The following document has been 
putforth by the Anti-Slavery Society, a body which represents the 
opinions of the Society of Friends and the religious classes to a very 
considerable extent. 


Agency Anti-Slavery Society's Office, 18, Aldermanbury, Oct. 12. 
Sir—Candidates for seate in the ensuing Parliament having, in some 
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instances considered themselves aggrieved by their names not appear 
ing in the schedules published by this committee, [ am desired to assure 
you that the omissions arise only from the committee not being informed 
ofany definite expression made by such candidates whose names ere omit- 
ted; and further, to add, that the committee will feel great pleasure in 
inserting your name, if you will favour them with a line stating that 
you are prepared, if you become a member of the new Parliament, to 
support by your vote the immediate and entire abolition of colonial 
slavery. Ihave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
, Secretary. 
We beg to direct attention to an article from Bell’s Messenger on the 
present state of affairs in Portugal. We prefer to quote from this paper 
because it is generally well informed on all matters relating to British 
trade and commerce, and is, moreover, moderate and discreet in politi- 
cal opinions. We fear that commerce is materially suffering from the 
present state of things. Consols on the 22d Oct.—83}. 








The Message of the President of the United States to Congress will 
be found, as usual, in our columns in extenso. The flattering picture 
drawn of the prosperous state of the trade, commerce, and national 
resources of the country, are most cheering, and must give satisfaction to 
all those of our countrymen, who with us, deem the prosperity of the 
United States and that of Great Britain identical. The tone and language 
of the President, when speaking of England, is worthy the chief Magistrate 


of afree and enlightened people, and we most cordially hope that the | 


remaining points of negotiation between the two nations, will be speedily 
adjusted. This part of the Message will be well received by all parties in 
England; nor will the delicate consideration evinced by this govern- 
ment, in abstaining to press these points on the government of England 
during the excitement of the Reform Bill, be forgotten. Nothing cen be 
more gratifying to the real friends of both nations, than the present cor 
diality and good understanding that exists between them. 





An Eulogy on Sir Walter Scott was pronounced last evening at the 
Clinton Hall, before a numerous audience, by Professor Mc Vickar. 

This gentleman had been fortunate enough to partake of the hospitality 
of the late Sir Walter, and was therefore eminently qualified to award 
that justice to the Man which the whole literary world is willing to pay 
the Author; the interview between the Professor and the Bard took 
place, when the failure of his publishers had encumbered him with the 
debts of others, and the report of the world was amply sustained by the 
evidence of an eye-witness, that his mind was not bowed by misfortune 


—but on the contrary, that his utmost exertions were displayed in re- | sa in thrall, that timid girl tolerating the tutelage he had treacherously | 


lieving himself from its pressure. We cannot but regard this as a glo- 
rious proof of the real greatness of Sir Walter, and as a singular instance 
of the union of genius with application, of cheerful resignation with un- 
merited adversity. The career of the Author of Waverley was traced 
by the Prefessor from its commencement, throughout its progress, and 
until its termination, in terns of eulogy and emotion that forced their 
way to the hearts of his hearers; each successive claim of the Poet and 
the Novelist upon mankind was canvassed and warmly admitted, and 
the full meed of admiration and respect paidto hismemory. ‘The monu- 
ments, observed the Professer, that would be raised, however they might 
record the sentiments of mankind towards Sir Walter Scott, would yet 
at some time fall from their pedestals and crumble into dust—still, memo- 
rials would not be wanting, and of imperishable material: so long as the 
language endured, the testimony of his merits would be yielded by a 
grateful posterity, and thus the Poet had created hisown monument, 
which no accident could deface, no time could destroy. 

It has been a subject of complaint, that the publishers of other lands 
have availed themselves of hislabours without the slightest remuneration 
and the Professor, in allusion to this fact, concluded his eulogium by 
the kindly expressed hope that America would yet perform an act of ge- 
nerosity to his family by securing them the value of his exertions. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice without complimenting Profes- 
sor MeVickar upon the admirable force, liberality, and ability that dis- 
tinguished bis Address throughout. 





We insert a part of the documents communicated by Lord Aylmer to 
the House of Assembly in Lower Canada—reserving the remainder, to- 
gether with the necessary remarks, until next week. 


_——— 


The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with ati Essay on his Life and Genius. By 
Arthur Murphy, Esq. Ist complete American edition, intwo vols. Published 
by George Dearborne from the stereotype of A. Pell & Brother. 

It is with the utmost satisfaction that we announce the works of our great mo- 
ralist and Lexicographer in so convenient a form as the present publication. The 
first volume is devoted to those admirable papers the Rambler, the Adventurer 
and the Idler, that assisted in marking the literary character of the age of the 
great English Essayists, at the head of whom we may assuredly place Johnson 
from the purity of his style and sentiment; the exquisite tale of Rasselas, which 
we read for amusement as boys, and for instruction as men, and the miscella- 
neous poems of the Author, The second volume contains the lives of the Poets 
and emiment persons, Political and Pluilological tracts, some reviews and criti- 
cisins, and the journey to the Western Isles of Scotland, 

To pass any eulogeum upon the merits of Dr, Johnson as a writer would almost 
be to insult the understandings of our readers, for there is scarcely any author 
whose productions have been so extensively reac, and so generally admired ;— 
but we may, and with peculiar propriety at this season, entreat their re-perusal : 
the lesson of morality they contain, couched in the most nervous and commanding 


style, cannot be read too ofien, and sure are we that they will command the more | 


attention and respect, as they are valued and obeyed, There are an immense 
number of books now submitted to the reading world of a widely different charac- 
ter, in which a freedom of sentiment is indulged, as unfavourable to public order 
as to public morals ; their antidote is to be found im Johnson who well! understood 
a world, wherein he had actually drained the cup of misery, and quatied that of 
happiness, and we would submit the lessons he inculeates throughout his manifold 
admirable productions, not only as evidences of his own superiority, but as les- 
sons to the present and every future age in which the tinsel of novelty 1s allowed 
to attract the gaze from sterling objects of value, and the rage for improvement 
to destroy all the land-marks of those who have gone before us, 


Tales and Novels by Maria Edge worth. 
3 & 4, in one. 

This interesting work, which we noticed in the strongest terms of approbation 
upon the appearance ot the first volume, lays a fair claim to our further approval, 
as it progresses under the care of its enterprising publishers, 

Miss Edgeworth has written nothing in vain ; all her tales, ndependently of the 
amusement they afford, convey an useful moral that can be applied to the com- 
mor occurrences of life; they are, in fact, written less for the imagination than 
for the heart, and they will retain their place in d long after the 
novels that minister to taste alone, are consigned to forgetfulness or the trunk-ma- 
ker. The present volume contains Angeline or L’Ainie Inconnue ; the Knap- 
sack; Lames Jervus, the Will, Limerick Gloves; Out of Debt out of Danger, 
the Lottery, and Rosanna ; all narratives of great interest, and admirably suited 
as graphic illustrations in the instruction of youth. 

A Treatise on the Millenium. By the Rev. Gorge Bush, A.M. 
J. & J. Harper. 

This work is interesting from the novelty in which the oft-considered question 
of the Millenium is treated, from the great research and erudition bestowed in | 
the examination of former theories, and from the ingenious and elaborate conclu- 
sions of the Author. We have not space to admit an extended notice of this 
work, although we would willingly transfer a portion of its matter to our columns, | 
relating to the tottering condition of the Turkish Empire after its ages of glory 
and which the author regards in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, and hav- | 


ymestic libraries 


| 
New York. | 
' 


| of our fellow-townsmen 


ing areference to the period of the Millenium, which in his conclusion is past. 
This work will not only be interesting to Biblical scholars, but to literary men in 
general, who may gather much information on Scriptural history, by the accumu- 
lation of authorities assembled to sustain the author in his opinions. 





Mr. and Miss Kemble having concluded their engagements at the Park Thea- 
tre, have proceeded to Philadelphia and Baltimore. Their negotiations with the 
Boston Managers it appears have failed, 


- 
A TRAGIC TALE, TOLD TO A * TT.” 
From the Comic Offering for 1833. 

Two tired travellers tried to trace their track through the tangled 
thickets of Tewksbury ; they took two or three turnings through the 
trees, but their toilings there tended totantalize them thoroughly, by 
tempting them to traverse thoroughfares that transiently turned (they 
thought) towards the town, then the turf terminated treacherously in 
trackiess thickets. Thus they tarried till twilight’s thick gloom tended 


‘ 


a templar, turning to the tired trooper that trustily tended him, told him 
that "twere better to trust themselves to a temporary tent of trees, than 
to try the tedious and tormenting task of tenaciously toiling through te- 
nebrious thickets. T'ristram, the trooper, (though thinking the templar’s 
touch of torpor very tiresome,) tacitly turned to take his horse, that 
trembled, thoroughly toilworn; suddenly tremendous thunder taxed 
their temerity, anda terrific tempest threatened to terminate tragically 
their trials. The templar Theodore’s timid steed, terrified at the tem- 
pestuous tumult, tore through tangled tracts and turgid torrents, the train- 
edtroop-horse of Tristram trying to trace the trample through the tur- 
moil. 
was thrown beneath a tower whence atwinkling taper threw a tremulous 
light through the tracery-window of a tall turret. 
ing “ tattoo’’ summoned the timely aid of a train of torch-bearers; these 
took Theodore to the tower-hall, where his trance terminated to show 
him a transcendant beauty of twenty, timidly tending him, and telling 
her tirewomen their different tasks for treating the sufferer, 

The toilet of the lady Theresa consisted of a tiffany tunic tied with 
thread-gold tassels at the throat, a taffety turquoise-coloured train, a 
Turkish turban, and transparent tissue veil throwo back from the tem- 
ples: ‘twere tedious to try to transmit the tempting traits that transfixed 
the templer’s transported gaze, as, with tremulous tongue, he tried to tell 
his thanks; timidly she turned from the tender tone, her twining, ten- 
dril-like tresses thrown aside betraying the transient tint his tribute to 
this transcendant treasure had sent thrilling even to her throbbing tem- 
nles and well-turned throat. 

Theodore transported to the tesselated and tapestried throne-room, 
| told to Theresa tales of the tent, the triumphant tilt and tournament ; 
| their teté a-teté tending frequently to tenderer themes; and ten days (te- 
dious to Tristram, transient to Theodore) transposed the trembling lover 
into the trothed of Theresa. 

Theobald the Thane, the tyrant of Tewksbury, kept the orphan There- 


} 





| taken, through terror of his temper. 

The time that the templar tarried at Tewksbury Tower, the absent 
Thane traversed his vast tract of territory, thinly tenanted through his 
thirst of thrift and tyrannic treatment to the tenants. Treacherous tem- 

pered, he trusted not to Theresa thoroughly, but took the trouble to turn 
| back to the tower, (transformed to a travelling trinket-seller,) tampering 
| with the tattling tire-women, who (thus tempted) told that the templar 
| bad trespassed over the tower threshold and triumphantly tarried there, 
| talking with taste, talent, tact, and tenderness to the tempting “treasure 
of the turret.” This tantalizing tale tormented the tyrant, who, throw- 
ing the traveller’s travestie towards the terrified tire-women, trod the 
tower-hall, traced the true lovers to their trellised turf terrace, and trea- 
| cherously tarust his two-edged toledo at the templar, (then talking tran- 


| 


ed turpitude took effect, threw her taper form towards Theodore, too 
late to transmute the terrible thoughts of the tyrant, whose thrust tra- 
versed the twain ; and thus they tasted death together, a two-fold tri- 
umph to the terrific-tempered Theobald. 

This triumphiterminated tragically. Tristram, trenched behind thick 
trees, traced the thane throughout this traitorous transaction, took aim 
twice, though terror took from the truth of the first, the shaft twisting 
into a tall tree:—twang! this time the truer dart transfixes the tyrant, 
terminating his turbulent thraldom. The tumultuous tones of two or 
three troopers on the turrets, made the trainband throng towards the 
terrace to take Tristram to the torture; that trusty trooper turned tauut- 


tamed tyrant,—just then the talismanic tone of thriiling trumpets told of 
timely aid, and twently templar troopers turning round the tower. 

The tragic tale terminates thus; because having already used every 
other kind of T, I could only describe the battle with “ Gunpowder T.” 
which might affect the nerves of my fair readers; so here is an end of 
the Tease, 


POLICE—MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

Miss Mary Croxford, a damsel neither very young nor very pretty, 
charged Mister Henry Grunston, a pale-featured melancholy-looking 
little gentleman, with having put her precious life in danger with a 
carving knife, and his own life in danger also with threepenny-worth of 
laudanum. 

Miss Mary came forward, and with delicate reluctance, made the fol- 
lowing statement :—She had, about two years ago, formed something 
more than a “ Platonic’ acquaintance with the defendant; but an inti- 
mate friend of both parties having succeeded in convincing ber of the 
impropriety of her conduct, she confessed to Mr. Henry Grunston, on 
Friday night, that her friend’s arguments had proved so powertul, she was 
determined to “cut” him henceforward and for evermore. Mister 
Henry Grunston instantly caught up a carving knife, and made sundry 
terrific flourishes at her, swearing most tustily that he would first sacri- 
fice her, and then annihilate himself, if she persisted in her resolution. 
Finding her inexorable. he ran to the nearest chemist’s shop, and having 
procured a dose of launanum, he swallowed it off, and then came back 
to inform her of the fact. The stomach-pump and several strong drenches 
had the double effect of curing Mister Henry Grunston of his love, and 
| the consequences of the laudanum, and he appeared before the magis 
| trate quite willing to give up in future all thoughts of Miss Mary Crox- 
ford. 

Mr. Conant—Pray, Sir, what are you? 

Defendant—Iam a commission-agent; but I am allowed a certain sum 
to live on by my grandmother. 
| Mr Conant—I am afrzid you are an idle fellow, to be living on your 

friends ; will you promise not to molest this young woman in future ? 

Defendant—Oh, certainly; for the fact is, my feelings have been much 

hurt by the strong physic which [ have taken, and which I am sure she 

| persnaded the Doctor, out of spite, to give me. I am now willing to 
give her up, and go down to my grandmother at West Ham. 

The complainant not being satisfied with this declaration, as she had 
forgiven the defendant, she said, so often, Mr. Conant ended the matter 


red 





| 


(Harper's Stereotype Edition.) Vols, | by requiring him to find bail. 





The Statue of Mr. Canning.—This noble work of art is now open to 
the public in the Town Hall and has already been visited by thousands 
The statue, which is seven feet high, and of 
most perfectly white marble, has been piaced in an excellent situation, on 
the head of the grand staircase of the Town Hall. The spectator, on 
entering, and before he has proceeded entirely across the vestibule, sud- 
denly sees it burst upon him in all its beauty and dignity. The 6rator is 
represented standing erect, and with his arms folded on his breasf, hold- 
ing in one hand a scroll, and with the other supporting the folds of his 
robe. His manly and graceful figure, from the admirable disposal of the 
drapery, is more fully displayed than isusualin statues enveloped in the 
toga. The countenance heams with intelligence, and expresses deep 
thought aud determined resolution, and the upper lip is curled with a 
smile of dignified scorn. He appears to have just uttered some bold 
and manly sentiment, or some merciless sarcasm, and to stand in al! the 
pride of intellectual strength and greatness, watching its effect on the 
countenances and minds of friends and foes. We have seldom seena 
finer attitude, or one more expressive of dignity and determination. 


| The effect of the first glance is striking and grand, and the more the 


statue is examined the more it will be admired. The head and face are 
almost perfect, especially the broad and intellectual curl of the upper 
lip.—Liverpool Times. 


to increase their tribulation, and to thwart their task ; the taller traveller, | 


Thus they passed the territory of trees, and the tortured templar | 


Tristram’s thunder- | 


quiily to Theresa ;) that tender girl transiently turniag ere the threaten. | 


ingly to them, throwing his truncheon triumphantly towards the tardily- | 
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| OUFUpon collecting the matter intended forthe Emigrant we find it far 
| exceeds in quantity, the amount we anticipated, and that it will be quite 
| itapossible, with allour effurtsof condensing, to compress it into the sheet 
we first intended to use. It will therefore be necessary to enlarge the 
sheet, ordo the thing imperfectly—we prefer the former, although in 
that case we regret it will not be in our power to make the deduction of 
one dollar to the subscribers of the Albion, as at first announced. Its 
price must be uuiformly to dollars. 

I> The adoption of the New Series of the Albion will give the old 
subscribers no trouble whatever, nor cause any alteration in the periods 


or mode of paying theirsubscriptions. No resubscription on their part will 
be necessary. 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALPION, 


We have been repeatedly requested to commence a new series 
on account of the great difficuity of completing the sets of past vo- 
lumes; and we are at last induced to acquiesce with this desire, as 
well Gn this acconat asto give our future patrons an opportunity of pre- 
serving a perfect file of the periodical, honoured by their support. We 
have accordingly determined to elcse the present volume with the last 
week of this year,and to commence anew series upon an enlarged sheet, 
and with new type, in the first week of 1833. ‘The character of the Al- 
bion, both in external appearance and in its original and selected contents, 
will remain unaltered; and the same assiduity to promote and rpe- 
tuate a good understanding between the United States and Great Britain 
—an object so desirable between two nations sprung from the same 
common stock, speaking the same language, drinking at the same foun- 
tains of knowledge, and ineulcating the same enlightened principles of 
liberty and of philanthropy—will be unceasingly followed. 

Another important advantage will attend this arrangement—it will 
eaable us to begin each volume with the commencement, and to com- 
plete it with the end of each year, thus substituting the natural year from 
_ January to December, for the artificial one from June to June, hereto- 
| fore used by us. 

‘Those intending to subscribe for the new series are earnestly requested 
to send forward their names either to the office in New York or to either 
of the agents as early as possible, in order that the requisite number 
may be printed. at iiedioes whose names are so forwarded will 
be supplied with the Albion from the present moment to the end of 
the volume in December without charge. The Proprietor volunteers 
this smal! sacrifice in order to avoid confusion at the commencement 
of the new series, and to ensure regularity to those new subscribers who 
may favour him with their names. , 

Thus much, as respects the ation, andthe Proprietor will now pro- 
ceed to explain another plan he has in view.—He has often been 
urged to publish a paper, divested of the literary and scientific matter 
which distinguishes the Albion, but which should give the domestic and 
local news fromthe Old Country, and which should be more especially 
designed for the great bulk of Emigrants which almost daily flock to these- 
happy shores. He will, therefore, early in January, publish a paper of 
this kind, on an imperial sheet, which will be called 


THE EMIGRANT. 

It will contain all matters of local and domestic interest from the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as the general news of the country. The poli- 
tics of this paper will be liberal, without leaning or bias to any par- 
ty whatever. [t will be a concise and comprehensive compendium 
of the home news, untainted by any party or rancorous feeling. Its 
aim will be to sow the seeds of peace, not those of discord—to unite, not 
Jivide—and to promote friendship and cordiality among all classes of the 
British people who seek this as their adopted country, whether they 
come from the smiling shores of merry England, the gay and gene- 
rous land of St. Patrick, the discreet and frugal country of Scotland, or 
the romantic mountains of Wales. 

The management of the new paper will be confided to a gentleman 
| recently arrived from England, who will give bis best exertions for the 

success of the undertaking. 
| ‘The terms of this paper wiil be fixed at the low price of Two dollars 
| per Annum, a sum sufficient to show that utility, and not gain, is the 
| object of the publisher. In all cases, however, the net sum must 
| be remitted free from postage, or any other charge of whatever descrip- 
tion, 

A portion of the paper will be set apart for such advertisements as are 
applicalle to ifs readers—as sales of public and private lands in the Co- 
lonies, as well as inthe United States—the arrival and sailing of vessels 
to and from Great Britain—enquiries forsituationsand employmeut—no- 
| tices to absent friends and relations, sporting intelligence, &c. &c. 
| Further particulars will be made known ina general Prospectus. 

The papers with which we exchange will perhaps do us the favour 
' {9 notice the above article, 
| Orders may beaddressed to this office, Mr. D. J, Smith, Kingston, 
Upper Canada; Mr Franklin, Post Master, Lewiston, N.Y. orto either 
of the following— 

In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Utics, New York; Jas. F. Shores, 
Portsmouth, New Ifampshire ; John Panchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass. ; 
M. Robinson, Providence, Rhode Island; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col. 
Whitney, P.M., Calais, Me.; Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thomp- 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters- 
burg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville,Va.; W.W.Wors- 
ley, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayette- 
ville, N.C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savannah, Geo.; 
Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Me Kew- 
an, Philadelphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Teun. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: Charles & Paschall, St.Louis, Missouri. 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P.M., Niagara ; H. Mit- 
tleberger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M.,Grimsby ; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
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bell, P.M. Simco; J. Jackson, Brantford; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James S. Howard 

P.M., York, W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P. M., Port Hope; J. G. Be- 
thune, P.M. Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne; ‘Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville; 

Wn. freland, Hellowell; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas- 
Jones, Brockville; IH. Jones, Prescott; A. McLean, Cornwall; M.Connel, Bytown. 

Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Me Vey, P. M. Isle aux Noix; 
David Chishotin, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 

Joseph Tardif, Quehee—Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke. 

Nova Scotia. —Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; Geo. Chip- 
man,Kentville: Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Yarmouth; JamesS. White, 
Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island.—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Erunswick.—Moses H. Perley, Saint John, F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 
ae Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen. John Belkam, Saint Andicws; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. 
Stephen. 

Newfoundland.-~A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint John. 

eo West Indies & South America.—Robert 8. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda; A.Shedden 

} St. Georges, Bermuda; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix ; Wm. 
Gordon, WestEnd, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, P.M., Antigua; Neil Me Queen, Narrau, 

N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattinson & Webster, Demarara: 

R.B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica: A. Holmes, Montego Pay: F.H. Christen, Havan- 

na: Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzes: Jos. Avton, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La Guay- 


ra: Thos. Geo. Love, Buenoxw Ayres. 
| fee's PLANTER’S GUIDE,—Just published, and for sale by G. Thorburn 
& Sons at their store, No. 67 Liberty street, the * Planter’s Guide 3” ors 
a Practical Essuxy on the best method of giving immediate effect to wood, by the 
removal of large trees and underwood; being an attempt to place the art and 
tat of general arboriculture on fixed and phytological principles ; interspersed 
with observations on general planting, and the improvement of real landscape 
Originally in‘ended for the climate of Scotland. By Sir Henry Stewart, Bart 
L.L.D., F.R.S., E., ect. Price $3. [Dec. 8. at.) 


A SPANISH LA DY lately arrived in this countrv, desires to obtain ten of 
Lh wwe lve pupils, who may wish w receive final instructions on the Piano 
Forte or Singing. She professes tobe perfect mistress of the Italian or Spanish 


| 
} 





| style, having received instructions from the first masters in Europe, She would 
, have no objections for the present to teach two or three beginners. 


For further 
; [Nov. 10.—4t. 
‘ELECT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, L. L--The undersigned 
having taken a house eligibly sitaated in Brooklyn, etpects to be able to open 
his Seminary on Monday week next 3d proximo, when he will be happy to res 
ceive the Daughters of his Patrons. Bed and bedding to be furnished by each 
young lady. Terms for boarding $250 payable semi-annually in advance. A 
carriag will be provided to convey the young ladies to church when the weather 
is unfavourable, and to give them the nere ssary airing and recreation on other 
occasions, iding on horseback will be practised under the superintendance of 
the Principal whenever the parents of the pupils may require that healthfuy 
and graceful exercise to be taught. 
Day pupils, 10 years old and under, 10a quarter; 12 years and over, $15 do” 
A prospectus will be circulated shortly with particilars of instruc tion, Ke. 
References & Testimonials will be presented at the Institute, Brooklyn, Nov. 


particulars apply at 689 Qreenwich Street. 


23d, 1832, s WM. MURRELL, Principal. 
| Please apply at Mr, Goodrich’s Book Store for any information that may be 
required, 
— ie ~~ . 
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CHe Albion. 


December 8, 





ST. ANDREW’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


Friday last being the anniversary of the patron Saint of Scotland, the St. An- 
drew’s Seshety celebrated its return, in the usual festive style. They dined at 
the City Hotel. Several distinguished guests were present. 

The following officers, appointed at the preparatery meeting on the 8th ult. 
officiated on the occasion :— 

DAVID HADDEN, President; HUGH MAXWELL, Ist Vice President; 
GIDEON POT’, 2nd Vice President. 

Managers.—-RicHarp Irvin, Rosert Hystor, Joun Gray, ANDREW 
Mitcue i, W. H. Maxwe tu, Joun Napier. Joun J, PatmMeR, Treasurer; 
Joun Campsect, Secretary; Rowert Gitvieseie, Jr., Assistant Secretary ; 
Rey. Dr. Avex. McLeop, and Rev. A. Stark, Chaplains; Dr. Jonn B. Ste- 
VENSON, Physician. 

The following Committees were appointed :— 

Committee of Accounts.—Jounxn Laurir, M. C. Paterson, Joun MacGre- 
6or, Jr., Davip MAITLAND, James AUCHINGLOSs. 

Standing Committee.—A. S. Garr, James Hay, Ropert Hauuipay, Da- 
vip I. Boyp. 

Committee of Instalment.—Joun Lane, James Boyp. 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

The first standing toast, said the President, needs no recommendation to any 
one present, for it includes ourselves and all who are near and dear to us, say 

1, “The Day and all who honor it.” 

I am persuaded you will all drink with great delight the next toust.—Indeed I 
should like tosee—stop, I meant I hope I shall never see—would any of you, my 
friends, ever wish to see a Scot wha wadna drink 

2. “*The Land o’ Cakes.” 

The toasi I am now about to give will be no less gratifying to you, than the pre- 
ceding one—for my own part I teel that I should be very ungrateful if I did not 
both give’ and drink with heartfelt joy. 

3. “The Land we live in.” 

4. “The King.” 

. “ The President of the United States.” 
. “*Wallace and Bruce, and the other illustrious names which are identified 
with the civil and religious liberties of Scotland.” 

7. “The memory of Washington and Hamilton ; their proudest monument— 
the greatness of their country.” 

8. “The Scottish system of Education; its best encomium, the intelligence of 
the Scottish people.” 

9. “The Annals of Scotland, not less illustrious by the deeds of her heroes 
than by the fame o* her scholars. 

I feel persuaded no one will hesitate to drink a bumper to the next toast, for sure 
I am that no one will flinch from 

10. ** The Bonny Lasses o’ the twa worlds,” 

Such of you as understand the toast I am now going to give, will allow it to be 
a good one, and those who do not understand it must take my word for it. 

11. “* Auld Lang Syne— Endeared by the scenes of our youth.” 

12. “Benevolence—The object of our Society—may it animate our hearts, and 
direct our hands in the seivice of the unfortunate.” 

This concluding standing toast seems to sum up nearly all we can wish. 

13. “* May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a’.” 

_ VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

The St. George’s Society, and its worthy representative, who now honours us 
with his presence. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq., first Vice President of the St, George’s Society, rose 
and said :— 

Mr. Presipent— 

_ In rising to address you, before an assemblage like the present—I will not feign 
ignorance of the raslness of the experiment—for I feel, sir, that I am entering the 
field against fearful odds—and that in the end, Lam more likely to find myself dis- 


ow 


tinguished for presumption than any thing bordering on sagacity ;—still, sir, as the | 


representative of St. George’s Society, it is at least incumbent on me to attempt 
an acknowledgement of the honour you have conferred upon it by the Toast just 
drank. Notwithstanding this, candour obliges me to confess that my first official 
appearance before this Society has been marked by a very untoward event—by 
an incident of the most unlucky cast—and but for the most indulgent faces seen 
around me, I must have yielded myself a victim to embarrassment and despair. 
We have all heard, sir, of the delights, the pleasures, and even of the profits now 
and then derived from that faculty of the mind, called memory, but when I have 
made known what a woful lapse has this night occurred to me, tears will glisten 
in your eyes, and you will feel, as I do, indignant at her treacheries. The fact is, 
sir, no sooner did your festive invitation come to hand, than I, in a daring mood, 
resolved on getting up a speech—anticipating great eclat—splendid, high- flown 
sentences were accordingly prepared, and so mcely modelled on the ad-captandum 
oe as to be sure to wheedle the imagination even if they failed, (which could 

ardly occur) to convince the understanding of the listening multitude. But, sir, 
all these moving strains have made a move—all these towering flights have flown 
away—some accident has put me out—memory has played the jilt, and I must 
throw myself on your consideration while for one moment, I try to moralize on 
this sad and singular mischance—What moral does it then afford ?—-I have it—it 
makes against myself, but why deny its application. The lesson it affords is sim- 
ply this—that on an occasion like the present, meeting as we now meet in the 
spirit and under the emblems of charity—it is better to trust and be true to nature 
than to repose on any cold premeditated form of words--Warmth of heart is our 
main concern, for it is this only that can cement and perpetuate the delightful link 
of union which now blends as it were, in one brotherhood, the charitable institu- 
tions of this city. By its magic power we have seen and may ourselves unlock 
the iron grasp of avarice, and expand the liberal palm to deeds of charity--and 
then, is our great end attained—then sir, do we truly learn the luxury of doing 


I am thankful, Mr. President, for the cordial reception I have this day met at 
the hands of my brethren of St. Andrews, and knowing their ardent love of coun- 
try—and that associations, in any way connected with their native soil, cannot but 
be agreeable, I will call upon them to drink to-- 

Scottish scenes, Scottish song, and Scottish hospitality, 

By the President—Success to the St. Patrick’s and German Societies. 

I beg I may be indulged by offering a tribute of respect to a particular friend of 
mine. I mean the President of St. George’s Society, who, if absence did not 
prevent, would have been very happy to make one of us on this occasion.—I will 
give you-- 

Thos. Dixon, Esq., anda safe return to him, 

I am sorry to inform you that we are deprived of the pleasure of the company 


of one of our respected chaplains, (the Rev. Dr. M‘*Leod) by severe indisposition } 


as I] learn, from a note which I have received from him,—Let me give you— 

Dr. M‘Leod--May he be soon restored to health. 

The following appropriate speech, by the first Vice President of the Society, 
was listened to wit) intense interest—at every pause, the approbation of the nu- 
merous company was expressed by loud plaudits, 

Mr, Maxwell, Ist Vice President, on being called on fora toast, rose and said 
—The occasion was one, where, with peculiar firmness, might be brought forward 
the characters of those honoured by Scotland, On the last anniversary of the 
Society, we had just heard of the declinmg health of Sir Walter Scott, and of his 
contemplated journey to the South of Europe, At that time, those assembled 
on the festival of St Andrew, had expressed for Sir Walter their warmest wishes 
for his restoration to health—their fondest hopes that he might be preserved long 
an ornament and lionour to his native land—they had pledged him in flowing gob- 
lets he was sure—they had pledged him in their heart—a most kind remem- 
brance. Since then, death had hit a most “ shining mark’’--death with unsparing 
arm had struck down the pride of Scotland—-the glory of Britain. They now 
met under the common affliction of his death--they sympathised with his family 
—with his friends, and with the admirers of genius for the loss of so good, so 
gifted, and so distinguished a man; the great enchanter of the reading world, 
whose magic mind, whose graphic pencil had furnished the most varied and richest 
materials for the present and future times, whence might be drawn delight and in- 
struction for youth, amusement and pleasure in the evening of life. That mind—- 
that pencil—will be heard--will be seen no more, In Scott’s own beautiful lan- 
guage-- 

“ His spells are spent, and spent with these, 
The wine of life is on the lees; 

Jenius and taste, and talent gone 
Forever tombed beneath the stone.” 

It was hardly to be believed, even now we feel as if it could not be true, that 
the voice of Scott is silent forever; that voice which had been heard so often, 
with so much rapture and delight. Yet we were compelled to submit to the sad 
reality, to mourn with unavailing regrets. He (Mr. Maxwell) said that it would 
be very idle for any one to attempt, on an occasion like this, a formal eulogy on 
Sir Walter Scott—that he would not have the presumption to attempt. It 
would not, he thought, be deemed ill timed to advert to some points in the charac- 
ter of the writings of Scott, and to the virtues of his life. All were already ac- 
Quainted with the extraordinary rapidity, the unprecedented popularity with 
which the works of this great author came from the press. They had been trans- 
lated into most of the European languages ; they were in the hands of the noble 
and the peasant—they were found in the splendid libraries of princely munifi- 
cence, as well as on the shelf of the lowly cabin--they might be found in the 
study of the professional man, in the counting house of the merchant, on the work 
bench of the artizan. Whence, he asked, this marvellous power—by which the 
minds and imaginations of men have been so swayed and excited ? He apppre- 
hended there was an easy answer. This power grew out of Scott’s fidelity to 
nature ; out of his fidelity to the spirit of history. A man might test the temper 
of his own mind, the qualities of his heart, by the unerring force of nature, as de- 
veloped by this writer in his pictures of imaginary life. A man who could read 

the works of Scott, and be unmoved, unafiected even to tears, might be set dow n 
as wanting in some of the qualities that constitute the dearest charities of our 
nature, 


Voltaire, in eulogizing one of the great poets of his country, and assigning him | 


a rank superior to Shakspeare, had with an air of candour, admitted his favourite 
author had never written a line which could draw atear. We might venture to 
say, that had Voltaire lived—had be been permitted to express an opinion, after 
reading the works of Sir Walter—that with all his prejudices as a Frenchman— 
prejudice which prevented him from doing justice to the Bard of Avon--his opi- 
nion would have given way under the power and genius of Scott. He could not 


have perused to instance only a single work—-he could not have read the Heart of | the villas of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, the birth-place of Shakspeare, ind the 


Mid-Lothian, without acknowledging the deep and abiding knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, the touching interest, the natural pathos, the beautiful simplicity in- 
fused in each character, from the beginning to the end of the story. The great 
idol of French literature would have read with surprise and emotion—the inci- 


dents in the life of alowly peasant maiden, Jeanie Dean, the daughter of an hum- 
ble gardener, without pretensions to superior intellect, with no courtly embellish- 
ments. The scene between her and the Duke of Argyle, when she advocates the 
cause of her sister--where she appeals to his protection—the trial scene—where 
she appears in so mueh affliction—-virtue and tenderness-—disclose intense interest 
—and higher and holier emotions than ever did all the writings of Corneille, the 
boasted prodigy of Voltaire. 

Mr. Maxwell referred to various other considerations connected with the novels 
of Scott, and enforced his views on this pomt. He questioned whether any of 
the female heroines, in the most celebrated drama personated by the O’Neil’s, or 





the Siddons’s, could produce so powerful an influence upon the feelings, as some 
of the female characters delineated by the pen of Scott. He only spoke of the 
effect on his own mind--Mrs. Beverley in the Gamester-—Mrs. Haller in the 
Stranger--Desdemona and Juliet, of Shakspeare, were all familiar to those pre- 
sent—and he appealed to them to say whether he was singular in his opinion.— 


There were other works of an historical character and impress—where the 
spirit of history was so faithfully and vividly infused, as to make us not only 
read with pleasure, but to look on a picture, moving, full of incident, breath- 
ing, thinking, speaking and acting. We are made to live centuries back—we 
see, converse with, and feel the spirit of an age, and of characters—known be- 
fore darkly and coldly through the page of the historian. The Normans, the 
Saxons, the baron, the lord, and the lady of a barbarous age, are brought by the 
| power of his pencil in array before us, as if living personages. But it was on 
Scottish ground, he thought that his power was most successfully exerted. The 
civil wars of Scotland were described by historians—the violence, the discord, 
the bitterness of factions were fully detailed by the annalists and biographers 
of the day—but in these we have only names, dates and results—it was re- 
served for the genius of Scott to give coloring, life and immortality to incidents 
in Scottish history, which otherwise would have remained insignificant or un- 
known. Mr. Maxwell adverted to various instances in illustration of this.— 
He referred to the feuds—to the religious feelings that prevailed, to the ardent 
loyalty, to the devotion of the highland chieftain, and the romantic fidelity of 
others, all illustrated with so much power and interest. He spoke of the power 
of Scott in describing the battles, personal conflicts and forays, and remarked as 


tothe truth of Burns’s description of a dying soldier, so forcibly portrayed by 
Scott. 





Na cauld faint hearted doubtings tease him, 
Death comes wi’ fearless eye he sees him, 
Wi’ bluidy hand a welcome gi’es him, 

And when he fa’s 
His latest drought o’ brethin lea’s him 

In faint huzzas, 

Mr. Maxwell said, that no one but a Scotchman could fully appreciate the 
novels of Sir Walter, where Scottish life and character were the prominent fea- 
tures. The Scottish tongue was erroneously supposed by many to be a cor- 
rupted English—this was not so. It had been, and was yet, toa considerable 
extent, a national language, It was the native tongue of Wallace and Bruce, ef 
the statesmen and the pa riots and scholars of Scotland. It was connected in 
its expressions and peculiarities, with the manners and feelings of the people, lt 
had to the ear and heart of a Scotchman, an influenee and power, arising from 
the dear charities of domestic life, from school-boy associations and youthful 
pleasures—That with this difficulty interposed to the English or American read- 
er,it was only a wonder that they enjoyed and relished so fully, what could not 
be so well understood by a stranger. But he was afraid that he was getting out 
of the topics which were appropriated tothe occasion of his remarks. He would 
direct their attention to the writings of Scott, in another point of view. It wasa 
) great merit as he thought, that Sir Walter Scott wrote for mankind. He was no 
| party slave, no bigoted sectarian, no vena! partizan—his path was not hackneyed 

by prostituted learning. He wrote for the amusement and gratification of the 
world, With no vanity or arrogance. No ribald vein was to be found in the 
| rich mine of his intellectual treasures. Not one drop of bitterness had been 
| poured into the golden goblet, out of which all Britain had quafied so many years 
| with gratified delight. 
It was worthy of notice that though the productions of his pen had been pub- 








But it was not,g:delity to nature alone which imparted such power and influence, | 





lished in the most despotic countries of Europe, where guards are placed against | 
the publications of the British press, yet that the bigots and tyrants in church and | 
state, had not yet taken the alarm as to the effect of Scott’s writings in a politi- | 
cal view. 

It was not, he thought, that these writings were exempted on account of their 
disconnection with liberal political princ*ples—it was because their tendency and 
bearing in this particular had not been discovered. The truth was, that in the 
works of Scott, the principles of personal freedom and political privileges, were 
most strongly and frequent!y put forward. It was not so much ia the direct 
avowal and open confession, as in the incidents and sentiments connected with 
private and individual conduct and feeling. If it be true, that liberty thrives best 
where the domestic affections are right set and graciously cultivated, it may yet 
be reserved for Walter Scott to have made a more powerful effort in favour of 
freedom, than has yet been attempted by any professed political disquisition. 

But who, he asked, could look on the last thirty years of the private ond pub- 
lic life of Scott without admiration ?--It was an example for every man. If 
kindness, domestic endearment, hospitality, gentleness to every creature, be 
lovely and humble, how estimable must Sir Walter Scott be in the opinion of the 
worid. His sincerity—- his exemption from the arrogance and vanity of literary 
men--the well arranged system of aflairs—his sense of independence, and his 
convictions of duty--all unite to make a strong contrast, when he is compared 
with many of the illustrious namesin English literature. Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
and other distinguished names, were more or less impelled by political prejudices, 
sectarian views and feelings, or private spleen. It could not be said of Scott as 
was said by Goldsmith of Burke: 

“Who, born for the Universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 

He said, that he could not help thinking that Sir Walter Scott, in the days of 
his prosperity, when he was receiving a rich reward for his literary labours, must | 
| have thought and acted in the spirit of Burns’s advice to a young friend, 

To court dame Fortune’s golden smile 

Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 

That’s justified by honor, 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. : 

And he thought likewise—that the glorious sentiment, also so gloriously ex- 
pressed by Burns, when ruin had fallen on his fortunes—-when he saw in a mo- 
ment the prospects of a whole life snatched away--he thought that the sentiment 
of Burns was ever in his mind to sustain and cheer him; 

Wha for honest poverty 
Would hang his head and a’ that, 
An honest man though e’er sae poor, 
Is chief of men for a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man is goud for a’ that. : 
Like a true Scotchman, the poorer he became the prouder he grew, and this 
perhaps was the only change which was effected in his feelings. 
ie here was one thing he could not pass over unnoticed. Objections have been 
| made to the tendency of Sir Walter’s writings in a religious point of view. The 
| complaint is that he ought to have been more explicé and direct in the avowal 
lof his faith as a christian. That he ought to have contributed more efficiently 
toaid the great and blessed cause of religion. He was vot aware that any kad | 
venturedto charge him with writing any thing adverse to the blessed precepts | 
or influence of the Christian cause. He hoped no one would be so unjust. But 
he must say, that so far as his own judgment enabled him to speak, he thought 
no one could doubt that Sir Walter wrote under the full conviction of the truth 
| of Christianity. He thought the tendency of his works went to establish this 
| opinion : The prayers uttered, the sentiments inculeated, were proof of this, 
No man could have written such passages without being himself touched by 
the fire from the altar. A reverend gentleman, a member of this society, and 
now unhappily absent from indisposition, one of no latitudinarian views, one of 
classic taste and ripe scholarship, had said well and truly, that worse sermons 
have been preached in orthodox pulpits than were to be found in the writings 
of Sir Walter. But it would have indeed been a misfortune had the question 
been left in doubt as to the sentiments of this great man on so momentous a 
subject. It was a consolation to say--and he was authorised to say--that in | 
the private conversation of Sir Walter, he was the open and avowed friend of | 
the faith of our Redeemer: the humble and confiding follower of Christ. Ad- | 
dison in his death left a legucy of greater value than all his literary treasures, | 
jin his declaration to the attendants on his dying bed--"* See how a Christian | 
can die”-and yet the works of Addison contain no more explicit account of his | 
religious feelings than those of Scott. A great moralist, the biographer of Ad- 
dison, in his characteristic style, has sai of him, what may with equal justice 
be said of Scott. “There is nothing in his religion either superstitious or enthu- 
| siastic. It is neithereredulously weak nor wantonly sceptical. His morality is 


| neither dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid.” 





























quired no illustration from him, if he was able to do them justice: that he would 
now conclude by hoping that the people of Great Britain would not be insensible 
} to the claims the family of Scott had upon the gratitude of the nation, He hoped | 

to see the estate on which he lived—which he had purchased by the avails of his | 
; talent and industry—preserved to his children. Abbotsford had become classic | 
ground, Its hospitable walls had received strangers of both worlds, who have | 
) there offered a prouder homage to genius and worth than ever ascended before | 
| the thrones of congregated monarchs. The harp is no longer heard there—the 
precious jewel is gone forever—the casket alone remains. The earth has now 
become the resting place of Scott. The earth has become hallowed by his ashes. 
| Dryburgh Abbey will forever hereafter be the literary Mecca to which the eyes 
| of all will be turned in reverence and love. Dryburgh Abbey will forever hereaf- 
| ter be within the circuit of the student, the scholar, the man of genius, when 
they shali mark out on the map of Europe the journey that may conduct them 
to scenes ef ancient grandeur—to spots of classic .inspiration—to the honoured | 
monuments of the illustrious dead. The Roman forum, the acropolis at Athens, 











grave of Scett, amidst its silent and time-honoured ruins, will be united by kin- 
dred feelings in the affections and memory of genius and talent. And when the | 
pilgrim scholar comes with such feelings to the land of Scotland—when he ap- 
proaches the grave of departed excellence—he will feel the irfluence of the time 





Mr. Maxwell said he was sure he had dwelt too long on matters which re- | ~ 





and place, and if he drop a tear to the revered memory of him who drew so 
largely on the sympathy of all, he may find an apology for his devotion and his 
tears, if such devotion and such tears require an apology, in the language of Dr, 
Johnson: “ Far from me and from my friends be such frigid philosophy as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground ennobled by wisdom, brave- 
ry, or virtue-”? That man is little to be envied whose patriotism gains no force 
= the plains of Marathon--whose piety grows no warmer amid the ruins of 
ona, 

Mr. Maxwell concluded by saying that he proposed—-The Memory of Sir 
Walter Scott, ; 

Mr. Maxwell subsequently remarked upon the high literary character of Wash- 


| ington Irving, a member of this Society, and gave—The health of Washington 


Irving. 

The 2d Vice President being called on fora toast, Mr. Pott, said he had but 
one word to say and he hoped his word would be responded to by every heart. It 
is, Banockburn, 

By John Graham, Esq.---The progress of mind, morals, and religion, 

By Richard Irvin---Scottish Patriots and Scottish Heroes---may they never 
want a Scott to celebrate them. 

By William H. Maxwell---Protection and provision to the poor and industrious. 

By J. 8. Crary--John Johnson, Esq., late President of St. Andrew’s Society 
of this city. 

By Mr. Halliday—The memory of Robert Burns. 

By S. Campbell—Burns, Hogg, Ramsay, &c. 
even eclipsed by the Shakspeare of Scotland, 

By J. Auchiscloss---The Day---may its draft on the feelings and affections of 
Scotchmen never be dishonoured, 

. By James Lawson---The Bonny Blue Bonnet---it rests on many an honest 
row, 

By Andrew Mitchell---The Parochial School of Scotland---a nation’s honour. 

By J. M’Gregor--The memory of Andrew Fletcher, of Salton. 

By D. Persse—The memory of Charles Carrol, of Carrolton--revered by TH1I8 
his native country, and honoured by Erin, that of his ancestors, 

By David Park—-Caledonia as far famed for her genius,as her sons are for their 
patriotism and liberty. 

By John W. Manners—National Character—A Scotchman’s passport in every 
civilized country. 

By Dr. Bartlett—The Rose, Shamrock and Thistle-—Tria juncta in uno. 

By a Member—The Tocher of Cramond—Content is better than riches. 

By a Member--The Highlands of Scotland—where a friend never found a 
traitor, nor an enemy a coward, 

By Mr. R. Hyslop--While we venerate the memory of the literary men of our 
native land, may we never forget those of our adopted ceuntry. 

By a member-—— 

Scotchmen’s wives and Scotchmen’s bairns, 
And a’ wha lie in Scotchmen’s arms. 

By William McLeod The 42d—Wha dare meddle wi’ me. 

Scotia’s Rights and Scotia’s Laws---May her sons never fail to vindicate the 
one, and upholo the other. 

The Ettrick Shepherd---May the evening of his days not be shaded by the dark 
cloud ef adversity. 

Highland Hospitality---The farther ben the better, 

Scottish poetry and Scottish song---Who can be insensible to their charms? 

By a Member---May the enemies of oaten cakes never break a farrel o’ them, 

By Mr. Proudfit---The Memory of De Witt Clinton---One who was always a 
welcome guest at our festivals, 

Ry Grant Thorburr---The Scotchman’s first book---the Bawbee Carraches. 

A few minutes after Ll o’clock, Mr. President Hadden left the chair, which 
was taken by Mr. Maxwell. 

Mr. Maxwell then proposed the health of David Hadden, Esq., our worthy 
Vice President, which was received with three times three. 

The following song, written by John Graham, Poet Laureate of the Society, 
was sung by a member, with taste, and received with much applause. 

SONG. 
We come from the land where the Roebuck is bounding, 
Arr---Kintocn orp Kixiocn---By John Graham. 
Written for the Annual Celebration of the New York St. Andrew's Society. 


We come from the land where the Roebuck is bounding 
O’er moor and o’er mountain, so free and so fleet, 

Whose valor so nobly the pibroch is sounding, 

And beauty is chanting the sonnet so swret--- 

Tho’ cold from the wave sweeps the blast o’er the mountain, 
The roses of health shed their bloom on the gale: 
And’neath the dark hill flows a bright silver fountain, 
Where loveliness reigns the sweet queen of the vale. 


In their style of writing not 


We come from the land where the broom spreading o’er us, 
Shades the first bower of our tenderest love ; 

Where nature is chaunting her wild warbling chorus, 
So melting and sweet from the sky and the grove ; 
Tho’ rude be our shores, witha dark billow dashing--- 
Tho’ homely and low is the cot on the plain : 

Yet there the bright sword of the freeman is flashing, 
And sacred to friendship and love is the scene. 

We come from the land where the legend is glowing 
With all thatis bright on the annals of fame: 

And o’er every land, its fair lustre is throwing, 

A halo of glory round Caledon’s name: 

Around thy blue bonnet the laurel still blossom 

As fair as thy hero’s are valiant in arms--- 

And still may the patriot soul in thy bosom 

Be pure as thy daughters are lovely in charms, 





NOR SALE, or to lease tur a term of years.---The subseriber’s residence im 

New Jersey, two miles and 90 yards from the Hoboken Ferry, known as the 

Weehawk Mountain House, on the main road leading from Hoboken to Paterson, 
Hackinsack and the Western Country. 

That there is not in the United States a more delightful or inviting residence, 
for either a gentleman desirous to live retired, or the man of business, all who 
have seen it allow: for the salubrity of the air---the purity and abundance of its 
spring---its contiguity to the North River, and tothe City of New York---and 
the enchanting prospect it commands---a prospect which for interest and beauty 
is unsurpassed---renders it the most desirable residence in the United States, for 
those who wish seclusion or who are busied in the marts and bustle of business 
in the city, or who would wish to do an extensive, profitable and certain business 
on the spot, as there is no place to be found better adapted to public business ;-- 
the stages pass the dooralmost every hour in the day, going from, or returning to 
the Cry of New York; and it possesses other great facilities of intercourse, as 
well with the City as with the country, at all times and seasons, 

The age of the proprietor induces hin to offer the premises for sale, as he finde 
himself unable to give that attention to his public business which is necessary to 
ensure general satisfaction, or to make those improvements which the natural ad- 
vantages and beauty of the place suggest,---and which alone are wanting toren- 
der it the most elegant and enviable situation in the United States; either for a 
private residence, or for a public lodging house and garden of the most splendid 
kind; itaffords peculiar faci'ities for the erection of baths of the finest order, 
having an abundant supply of the purest water, and every other convemence, 
which the most fastidious can wish for, or those in bad health desire. Applica- 
tiens to be made to the subseriber on the premises for the terms of sale, or to 
JOHN D. DE LACY, Counsellor at law, 19 Chamber-street. The ttle is 
clear and indisputable, and will be warranted by the owner. 

W eehawk, Nov. 28th, 1832. _ PHILIP EARLE. 

~~ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters | Days ojsailing from Days ofrailingjfrem 
New York. avre. 
W. Lee, Feb.1, Jurel Oct. ' Mar.20,July 20,Nov. 2b 
Kobinson.| ‘** 10, ¢* 30, * 1) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. } 
Meveyster,, ** 20, °* 20,% 2) 30 10 9 40 





No.!.Chas.Carroll 
2.Charlemagne, 
3, Havre, 


1.Erie, J. Funk, March). July 1.Nov. 1 7290 «7900 «| 988 
2. Albany. Hawkins. ‘* 10,¢* 10, ** 19:-May 1 Sept.1 Jan. } 
3.HenrilV. J. Rockett, | ** 20, ** 20, ** 20 10 30 9° 10 
1. France, E. Funk, Ap’l. 1.Aug.1 Dec. ! 90 98 7 28 
2.Sully, \W.W.Pell| ** 10, ** 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ss 90, ** 20 ** 90) °° 10 °°30 °° 296 
1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept. Jan. 1/ *’'20 °'20 °' 26 


2.Formosa, W.B.Orne,) ‘© 16, ** 10, ** LO\July 1 Nov. 1Mar. } 
3. Manchester weiderholdt! « 20, ** 20, ** 240 "10 °910 20 
Passagein the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No.1. Consignees at Havre. Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No, 42 Broad-Street. 
E. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st. Consignees at Havre. Pitray, Viel. and ¢ o- 
: NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Maeters , Daysof sailing from | worigtoeng from 
] New York. Liverpoo 
Maxwell, Jan. 1,May 1, Sept.ts Feb .16, June) 6 ,Oct. 16 
se ‘ oe 


Agent, 3 


No.1 Hibernia, 


Britannia, Sketchley | ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,8ep. i,Jan. 1 
-Birmingham, $494, ** 24, 48 94) ** BL te B, 8 B 
New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug-1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 36 
SilasRichards, Holdrege, ‘* 8, ** 8, ** &,) #424, ©* 24. * 94 
-Caledonia, Graham,, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,)June1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginian, Harris ¢ 24, ** 24, #8 O44) th we 2 

Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bedding , wine, and storesof every description. 

Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Crary & Co. 


4 Roscoe, Rogers,  * 8, roi ** BE, ** BG, &* BO 
3.Canada, Wilson, ** 16, «© 16, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1 
2 Sheffield, Wackataf, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24, ** 8, #* B ss g 
3. Pacific, R.L.Waite Feb. l,Junel,Oct.1, ** 16, ** 16, « 16 
4.Geo. Woshington, Holdrege, ‘* 5, ‘* 8, ** 8, ** 24, ** Q4, © 9 
1.South America, Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, Aprill,Aug. 1,Dee. 
2.John Jay. Holdrege, ‘* 24, *¢ 24,4* 24, ** @, # B, 4s 
1.North America Macy, Mar. 1,July!,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, ** 36, * 36 
4.Napoleon Smith, $6 8, ‘© B, f* By! 8° O4, #* o4, *¢ B6 
3. 

2 

3. 

4 

1 
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December 1, 


Sic Albion. 





JAMAICA. 
The Earl of Mulgrave, the new Governor of Jamaica, at the opeang 


of the present Session of the Legislature, addressed to the members of 
the two houses, a long speech on the affairs of the island in the course | 





“ Since you last met, both branches of the imperial legislature have 
been cogured ia an enquiry as to the actual relations of society in the 


slave colonies. This investigation was undertaken in one house at the espe- | 
cial desire of the West India rietors, and in the other was so limited in | © 
the terms of reference, as to show that no forced departure was intended Srom | 


—— the resolutions of 1823. The proceedings of these com- 
mittees ob, bed mercer | by the close of the session, but will be ! 
resumed at the next meeting, and their final report, wiies prepared, will 
be the dispassionate and impartial result of ample aod patient examina: 
tion. Under these circumstances, | am authorized to inform you, that | 
have not agasin to press for your adoption the order in council of the 2d 
of last November. 1 have therefore, at present, no officis communica 
tion to make to you oa the subjects contained therein; bat I cannot, af 
the same time, avoid expressing to you personally my own anxious de- 
sire, that availing yourselves of this opportunity, you would give @ 
patient and feverriite consideration to any measures of amelioration, | r 
which in your wisdom and experience you may thiak could with safety | ‘ 
be adopted, for, important as itis, that amelioration in the condition of | 
the slave should be progressive, the advantage at the present moment ob) | 
any effectual step of this nature, emanating from yourselves, would be | 
doably great, extending its heneficial influence over the feelings alike of 
the lowest individuals ia this colony, and of the highest authorities ot 
the mother country. The gratitude of the slave would be due, where it 
might most sufely be directed, to the immediate representatives of his 
master, and the committecs of the imperial legislature would acknow- | 
ledge with peculiar swtisfaction, by any instance of spontaneous co- 
operation in the objects of their labours from such a quarter. 
Vhe reply of the Assembly was perfectly cordial as respects his Ex- 
qhine: Cat the House ased the following remarks in relerence to the 
powers of the British Parliament, and the proceedings of the anti-slavery 
party in England.] 

- This house was no party to the measore by which an enquiry was ob- 
tained in one house of the British Parliament, by the West India proprie- 
tors residing out of this Island, nor do we admit that the House of Com. 
mons can institute any effectual enquiry in relation to the social institu 
tions of this Island, or its internal affairs. To understand the laws of any 
society, and the influence of customs and babits over those laws, a per- 
sonal residence among the inhabitants of the country is indispensable. 
No evidence can convey over 4500 miles those circumstances which 
most materially effect the welfare of a people, and which to be appre- 
ciated must be seen. Countries might be mentioned where the laws in 
theory have been considered perfect, but where, after centuries of legis- 
lation, the people are starving and wretched, This we are proud to say 
is not the case in Jamuica, notwithotanding all the defects incident to the 
state of slavery, originally forced on us by Great Britain. 

* As this house never did recognize the resolutions of Parliament in 
1823—~ns this house never did admit the right of the House of Commons | 
to legislate on the internal affairs of Jamaica, even when the West Indies 
were indirectly represented in Parliament, we never can concede that a 
Mouse of Commons, which is to exist upon the principle that actual re- 

sentation should be the foundation of legislation, can justly claim to | 
egisinte over us, their free fellow-countrymen, in all respects their | 
equals, but who have not, and cannot have,.any voice whatever at their 
election, by whom, in consequence, we are not represented—who are 
strangers to our condition and interest, and whose attempt to dictate to 
us would consequently upon their own principles, the principles of their 
own existence as a legislative body, be tyranny and not legislation. 

“Experience prevents us from deluding ourselves with the bope of a 
dispassionate and impartial result from the proceedings of any committee 
of the Commons House in relation to the West Indies, nor are we stran- 

to the fact that pledges are now being e2acted from candidates fur seats in | 
naw imperial parliament to vote, in respect of the colonves, aceording to| 
r dictation, and not after ample and patient examination. 

“ This house has always declared that they will constantly and readily 
adopt every measure for substantially benefitting the condition of the | 
slave population, which our own local experience couvinces us would | 
really conduce to their welfare, and not injure those rights of property | 
which our constituents were forced by the British Government to | 
acquire. 

“ By a reference to the laws of Jamnica, your Excellency will perceive 
that this istand was spontaneously providing for the protection and civili- 
gation of the slave, whilst the country which sold him to us was only cal- 
culating the profits of the traffic. 

“ Our sovereign has declared to us that his Majesty has observed with 
great satisfaction various provisions for the improvement of the condition 
of the slaves, which, as his Majesty has stated, originated entirely with 
the Colonial Legislature. 

“The finances of the country have been so impoverished by the re- 
cent insurrection, that it will scarcely be possible to provide for the is- | 
land pay and subsistence of his Majesty's garrison, end this house regrets 
that your -emogeane | has not as yet received from his Majesty's Minis- | 
ters ony answer to the humble Memorial to our Sovereign for relief in 
this respect, but we do trust the reply to it will be dictated by a desire to 
show consideration for the effects of the late unfortunate revolution. 

“ Your Excelleney may with confidence rely upon our aid in enacting 
every measure which may be required to discourage seditions and in- 
flammatory language, of the evil effects of which the recent disastrous 
aad our present safferings have furnished most melancholy proofs. 

“ No endeavour of this house shall be wanting to unite all classes of 
our society ; and your Excelleney may depend upon our zealous co-ope- 
ration in every effort directed to maintain the honour of our sovereign, 
and to promote the welfare of this island.” 

(To these remarks the Noble Earl made the following reply :—] 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

Tretura you my most sincere thanks for those portions of your Address 
personal te myself, in which yon express confidence in my character, 
and approbation of the first acts of my Government. 
acquire even additional value from their being shared, as you state them 
to be, by all classes of your constituents. [have also beard with much 
satisfaction, that it is your intention to take measures for preserving in- 
violate the public faith, as well in relation to the garrison, as in a! other 























prospects, so far as is compatible with that consideration for the distresses | 


of our constituents, which it is your peculiar province te shew, and in 
which distresses [ must traly sympathize. 

I wists that, consistently with my sense of duty, I could here close my 
reply, and refrain from expressing to you the extreme sarprise—the deep 
disappointment excited in my mind by various sentiments, and by much 


of the general tone of your address. The Speech with which [thought | 


fit to open your Session was one, which, there is none amoncst you can 


doubt, was conceived in the most conciliatory spirit; nor do [ believe | 


that any one has thought of accusing it of containing one word at 
variance with such aspirit. It bronched ao theory, it required no sneri- 
fice. [t announced, only for the present, a boon and a concession; and 
for the future, pitient examivation at home, and a determination on my 
pe to report faithfully and fully from hence: I know not therefore how | 

called fora reply of so extraordinary and desultory a nature. —You | 
state mutual forbearance and conciliation to be the principles by which 
the Legislature of Jamaica has always been guided; I regret the more 
that this day, when [thought I had least right to expect it, you should | 
have shewn towards me thisexeeption of your general rule-—Many of 
the topics you have introduced. | consider most inopportanely addressed | 
to me on this occasion, and to them therefore, I hold it to be needless to 
make any reply. 

How far. for instance, vou may consider it fitting, in the present state 
of society, to make a di-claimer of any community of interest with the 
great hody of West India proprietors, residing in England, is a question | 
entirely between you and them, and on which I shall give no opinion far. | 
ther then this: that when you make ase of thet distinction in protesting | 

our otter disregard and indifference wih respect to the proceedings of 
he Parliamentary Committees. you mieht, in consistency, have recol- | 
lected, thet the first of these enquiries, to which vou state waurtelves to 
have been no party, was repeatedly pressed upon the Gevernment, in 
canjunction with the West India body. by vour own acer-dited Acent 
with whom vou are in constant communication at the very moment too 
when you had vacated the Chair of your own house. in order that your 


moat distinguished Member should, according to your own votes, “ em- 


incé which you su 
which rir A Eatena' te tare been Caeseled ber the bill passed for its re- of an Arbitrator under the Royal Sign Manual. 
ad tho feltowing passage encurs >— | form: nor do | know by what right you assume in ne me, that 
| the West ladies were ever indirectly more represented in 
| than they will be now. 


for the whole empire, if it so think fit, is beyond dispute. ' ( ¢ 
ject which nothing should have induced me to originate. (It is one) riously much below its current value. 
whose fruitless agitation can only lead to unnecessary irritation.) I re- ; . ' 
| gret most deeply that on such an occasion you should have chosen gra- I desire to call your particular attention to the following, namely :— 
tuitously to raise so invidious a question, by stating that you never did f e 
admit the right of the House of Commons to legisiate on the internal | in part by the Ist of William the 1V., chapter 22—which espires on the 


maintain the most iaviolable respect. P oth 
of your Sovereign and of mine, I cannot listen to the declaration of any | mond, Sherbrook, Stanstead, Shefford, and Missiskoui, amended, and. 


by its own discretion, and limited only by restrictions they themselves 


| exerted, but in extreme cases; and no one would more deplore than my- ‘ r ) 
self, should imperious necessity ever require such direet interference. | the opening of the last Session, which relates to the tow rships. The 
But it is unfortaunete at this moment, that you should not have rather! increasing iaportance of that interesting portion of the Province—the 
preferred a temperate appeal to the justice, than a vain denial of the | habits of its popalation—and their wishes connected with the advance- 
rights of the British Nation. The undisturbed consciouswess of strength | ment of their own peculiar interests, are subjects which well deserve 
on the part of a great and generous people, is the surest safeguard that | the attention of the Legislature. 

the nicest strength of equity will continue to act as a self-imposed re- 
straint, on the exercise of unusual, but indisputable power, n 
the complaint, that distance, coupled with other causes not before enu- | rity of the Country will be advanced, and the peace and countenance of 
merated, occasion you often to be misrepresented in the Mother Coun. | all classes of his Majesty's Subjects in the Province established upon a 
try; and, in reference to this, you kindly state your convietion, that my | solid and lasting basis. 

efforts will be directed, by a desire 10 do you justice. 


bark for Engiand, 80 as to be in time to meet the next Session of the Im-| over, differed in regard to the appointment conjointly, of a third Com- 
perial Legistature. n 


issioner, or arbitrator, it becomes necessary, according to the previ- 
) to refer the matter to. 


“ ter int discussion with | sions of the above mentioned Act (Section 
It certainly would not become me to enter into any of obtaining the appointment 


the representation of the | his Majesty's Guveroment for the 


“Tbe subject of the Currency has been brought under your notice 
‘arliament | upon more than one occasion during the last few years; but no practical 
It was then as now only as representatives, le-| measure having resulted from the consideration of it, I think it necessa 
ally elected by the people of the United Kingdom, to superintend the | ry toadvert to it again; not so much with a view on the adoption of any 


| interests of the whole Empire, that Geutiemen connected with this island | general and comprebensive systein, as to suggest the expediency of pro- 
could have 4 seat in that house, or could belong to one branch of that) Viding for the wants of the public by the creation of a metallic curren- 


. . ¢ . . . 
cy of inferior value, to replace the silver coins, and copper, now in cir- 


rial Legislature, the omnipotence of whose united voice to legislate " ] 
ee cy ‘ } culation, the intrinsic value of which, (especially of the latter,) is noto- 


This is a sub- 
“ Of the Temporary Acts of the Legislature which are about to expire, 
** Ist—An Act relating to the fisheries in the county of Gaspe, tepealed 


For ali your established privileges, L shall always| firstof May, 1833. ‘ 
Bot as the representative bere| 2Qdly.—An Actto establish Registry Offices in the counties of Drum- 


fairs of Jamaica. 


uch doubt addressed to me without asserting, in the most unequivocal | extended by Ist of William 4th, chap. 3—Second Section further ez- 
erms, the transcendant power of the Lmperial legistatare, regulated ouly | tended by 2d William 4th, chap. 7—duration till the Ist of May, 1833. 
“ And 3dly. —An act to establish Boards of Health within this Pro- 


have imposed. ‘The long experience of the past, as to a right which has! vince, and to enforce an effectual system of Quarantine, which expires 
always existed, is your best security for the future, that it will never be | onthe Ist of May, 1233. 


“I think it necessary here to refer to that part of my Speech to you at 


By the enactment of Laws calculated to meet the diversified wants 
You repeat | of a mixed population, like that of Lower Canada, the general prospe- 


The short expe-| “ The foregoing remark embraces a truth se obvious, that it may per- 
rience Ihave yet bad of Jauaica has interested me much in her welfare; | haps be thought superfuous, to introduce it on the present occasion; but 


| and with her extraordinary natural resources, it seems impossible not to| my mind is so deeply impressed with a sense of the imporiance (I might 


hope, that she must be destined to see better days; and any plan by | perhaps add the necessity,) of effecting a strict and cordial union of inte- 
which such prospects may be improved, shall always engage my imme- | rests, and public feeling throughout the Province, that ] cannot abstain 


diate attention, whilst to my protessed determination to report you faith- | from seizing upon every opportunity whieh presents itself for promoting 
fully, improved as my opinions most se by further opportunities of eb- | the success of an object of such paramount interest: an object which 


servation, I will at all times adbere. But in the spirit of candour which | (as it appears to me) it is no less the duty, than it is manifestly the true 
I professed [ must recommend you to judge others as you would be | interest of every inhabitant of Lower Canada, to assist in promoting to 


judged yourselves, and to consider that distance may have prevented | the utmost of bis ability, and in preference to every other consideration. 
you also from acquiring adequate sources of information before you pre- | Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 
judge the report of a future House of Commons on no better authority 


“The Supply Bill voted during the last Session, which, in conse- 
than a few scattered pledges, alleged to have been exacted from certain | quence of particular circumstances with which you are already acquaint- 
candidates not yet chosen for a partiament, not yet selected, who might | ed, and in conformity with the instructions received by me from his Ma- 
become members of a committee not yet formed, and which committee | jesty’s Government, was reserved for the signification of his Majesty's 
you therefore refuse to believe can be impartial on a question on which | pleasure, has subsequently received the Royal sanction. Upon this sab- 
it is impossible it cen be interested. It is such premature complaints, | ject it will be my duty to make an early communication to you by a Spe- 
such groundless accusations which alienate the public mind in Europe | cial Message. = ; = = 
from the cause of the colonists; and if you continue thus to speak for “The appropriation of last Session for giving effect to the provisions 
yourselves, I much fear that it will be in vain that any one will attempt of the Act to establish boards of health within this Province, and to en- 
to speak for you there. force an effectual system of Quarantine, although liberal in its amount, 

In the opinion which I have most unwillingly felt it to be my duty to | has nevertheless proved inadequate to it. But the excess has not been 
express upon the tone of this address, L have endeavoured to soften every | so considerable as there wes reason to apprehend from the prevalence of 
topic, even to avoid any phrase, which might, through misconstiuction, | Asiatic Cholera Morbus in most parts of the Provinee, which rendered 
he injurious, by exciting erroneous impressivns in the minds of certain | necessary the creation of Boards of Health with their corresponding 
classes within this island, or elsewhere. Under all the unexpected dis-| establishments, in addition to the expensive establishment at Gross 
couragement of this address, [ shall continue speedily to pursue that | Isie.” ‘ ; ; 
course which [consider for the benefit of the colony. [am grateful for “Tl trust that the excess above alluded to will be provided for, with 
your expressions of personal good feeling. I am willing to believe that | the same liberality which prompted the original grant. ; 
some parts of this address were not so cautiously considered by the “T avail myself of this opportunity to suggest the expediency of 
whole house, as perhaps might have been expected, on account of the | making provisions for the possible necessity for incurring further expense 
importance it derives len its general diffusion as an appeal to the exe- | on the same account during the current year.’ F - 
cutive, I trust, therefore, that your further proceedings will be more in “The accounts of the General Expenditure of the Province, during 
accordance with the spirit in which [ have first addressed you; but un-| the past year are in a forward state of preparation, and will, I trust, be 
derany yj ible circumst s, I have the greatest reliance, that not | in rerdiness to be laid before you at the period prescribed by Legislative 
ooly by the present consistency of the island, bat by the inhabitants in| Regulations. Should any delay take place in rendering these accounts 
general, the motives of any act of my government will be justly onere- it is to be ascribed tothe great labour necessary in preparing the vo- 
ciated, so long as 1 am Chéercd and supported Dy the internal conviction | luminous and detailed statements required trom the Executive Branch 
that [have no other object than the promotion of the welfare of all| of the Legislature of all its disbursements of Public Money.” 
classes of the community which his Majesty has committed to my|  “ An estimate of the experses of the Civil Government for the ensuing 
charge. year framed according to the instructions of His Majesty's Government 

[This Message was referred toa Committee wino made the following | will, in like manner, be laid before you. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 





a 
Mtr. Speaker, Your committee to whom was referred his Excellency’s 


| imperative on them, and in accordance with former precedents, to de- 
} clare, without meaning to offend or to infringe on the rights of others, 


These assurances | 


Speech at the opening of the Session, the Address of this house in an- 
swer, and his Excellency'’s Reply; recommend to the house to come to 
the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That this house observe with regret the animadversions of 
his Racelleney the Governor on some paris of their Address, in answer 
to his Excellency's Speech at the opening of the Session. ‘The house 
disavow any intention on their part to deviate from that tone offconcilia- 











tion which pervades his Exceilency's speech. It was the most anxious 
wish of the house to express to his Excellency their devoted attachment 
to their Sovereign, and their high respect and personal consideration for 
his Excellency as Governor of the island. The house, however, feel it 


| 
| that it is their determination, as it is their duty, to maintain steadily the 


privileges and immunities which the free inhabitants of Jamaica are en- 


| titled to in common with other British subjects; these are so well defined | 


| by law, and sanctioned by lung usage, as notto be mistaken. The house | 
therefore rely with perfect confidence that whilst they confine them- | 
selves to the conscientious discharge of their duty, they will receive | 
| from the Representative of their Sovereign the most favorable construe. | 
tion of their acts and intentions which is due to them as legal and faith. | 
| ful subjects ; but this the house must protest on behalf of their constitn- 
ents, as well as of themselves, against the doctrine stated by his Excel. | 
| leney as applicable to this Colony, which asserts as beyond dispute, the 
transeendant power of the Imperial Legislature, “ regulated only by its | 
own diseretion, and limited only by restrictions they may themselves | 
| have imposed.” Such a doctrine is as subversive of the acknowledged | 
| rights, as it is dangerous to the livesand properties of bis Majesty's frith - | 
ful and loyal subjects of this island, who, although they acknowledge | 
, the supremacy of a common Sovereign over the whole empire, never 
can admit sach supremacy in one portion of his Majesty's subjects resi- | 
ding in the parent state, over another portion of their fellow subjects re- | 
sident ni Jamaica.” 


LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. 


| 
. Quebec, Thursday, Nov. 15.1832. | 
This day at two o'clock, his Excellency, Governor-in-Chief, opened | 


| the Session with the following 


SPEECH :— 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

“Thave called you together at the period precisely corresponding 
with that of your last year's meeting, being still under the impression 
that it is the best suited to the convenience of the majority of the Mem. | 
bers of the two Houses of the Provincial Parliament. 


| “tis, besides, peculiarly desirable that the present Session should 


/ commence at an early period, in order to afford sufficient time for bring. 
} pa to maturity such measures as were in progress at the close of the last | 
Session, and for taking up the consideration of such other measures asthe | 
growing wealth and prosperity of the Province may suggest. 
“ The period having arrived for effecting a new adjustment of the pro- 
portion to be paid to Upper Canada, of certain duties levied in this Pro- | 
vinee, the Commissioners nominated on the part of the two Provinces | 
respectively, under the provisions of the Act 3d Geo. IV. Chap. 119, | 
havereeently met and entered largely into the consideration of that sub. 
ject; and althongh the discussion which ensued thereupon was conduct. | 
ed with ro less cordiality, and good feeling, than with ability, and dili 
genre on beth sides. Lam concerned at having to announce to you that 
the Commissioners have separated without coming to any decision upon 
the important question entrusted to their management ; and having, more- 


“ The apprehensions evinced by the Legislature during the last session, by 
the passing the Act to establish Boards of Health within this Province, and to 
enforce an effectual system of Quarantine, have been but too fatally realized ; 
and the frightful disease the introduction of which it was the principal object of 
that Act to prevent, has visited the Colony with a degree of violence of which 
there are few examples on record, in other parts of the world. 

“ Happily that disease is now considered to have ceased to prevail epidemi- 
cally in the Province ; but in the event of its re-appearance,it may be presumed 
that the experience acquired during its late visitation will, (if those establish- 
ments are to be maintained) enable the several Boards of Health to improve 
on the regulations adopted by them, 

“T should be guilty of injustice towards individuals composing, and connected 
with those establishments, especially the Gentlemen of the Medical profession, 
were Ito pass over in silence the meritorious services performed by them, in the 


| discharge of an arduous, important, and (in many instances) an invidious duty, 


he nature of that duty being altogether new in this country, the performance of 
it was attended with many difficulties in the commencement—these have been 
gradually overcome through the united efforts of zeal and experience ; and] 
trust that the services to which I now allude will be duly appreciated by the pub- 
lic for whose benefit they were undertaken, 

“The gratuitous assistance rendered to the poorer classes of Society by the 
Medical Faculty throughout the Province is also entitled to warm commendation.” 

“ Betore I take leave of this subject, and close the present Address, I must not 
omit to offer the tribute of praise due im a quarter which I approach with seuti- 


| ments of the most profound respect:—You will, I am rage er anticipated me 


when I add, that I here allude to the meritorious exertions of the Clergy in gene- 
ral, during that awful visitation which it has pleased Divine Providence to afflict 
this land, In that season of terror and dismay, when even tu approach the dwetl- 
ings of those who were suffering und+r the influence of the prevailing disease, 
required with many persons en effort of the ntind; the minisiers of Religion went 
courageously forth, and entered the abodes of disease, and death, were there to 
be found, day after day and night after night, bending over some devoted victim of 
the fatal malady; and, whilst inhaling the tainted breath that issued from his dis- 
tempered frame, pouring words of comfort and consolation in his ear, and pre- 


| paring his soul for its passage into another state of existence. Such exalted in- 


stance of self devotion are far, very far, beyond the reach of any praise that b 
ave the power to bestow, and I will therefore only add, that by their conduct 
during the late prevalence ef disease in the Province, the Clergy in general, 
ave acquired new claims upon the love, the gratitude, the veneration, and the 
confidence of the people committed to their spiritual care.’” 





NITY SALOON. MILITARY AND CIVIC BALL.—Mr. and Mrs. Trust 

/ have to announce to their friends, patrons, and the public, that their next 
Assembly will take place on Wonday, the 3d Dee. On this occasion the Com- 
mittee of the splendid Democratic Festival given on Wednesday last, have kind- 
ly allowed to remain, the Festoons, Banners, Pictures, &c., with which the Sa- 
loon was decorated in the most chaste and tasteful manner, ty Messrs. Acker- 
man and Turcot, exhibiting a coup d’ail (with the splendour of the City Saloon) 





| unique in elegance and effect. The Orchestra, as usual, will be full and effective. 


Tickets to admit one Gentleman and Ladies, $1. dec. I. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters | Days oj sailing from\| Days ofsailingfrom 
New York. i Havre. 
No.l.Chas-Carroll |W. Lee, Feb. t, Jucel Oct. '|Mar.20,July 90,Nov.20 


2.Charlomagne, Robinson | ‘* 10, ** 10, * tL) Ap'l. l.Aupg. 1, Dee. 1 
3, Havre, Depeyster,, ** 20. -* 90, ** 29) 1H "40 79 40 


1. Erie, J.Funk, March} July 1.Nov.!| **20 **30 *” 20 
2. Albany Hawkins ** $0, ** 10, ** 19\Mey 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.Hearilv J. Reckett, | ‘* 20, ** 26, +* 90; "30 "36 °° 10 
1. France F. Funk, ‘Ap'l. 1 Aug.I Dee 1} **90 "96 * 96 
2.Salty, W.W.Pell, ** 10, * 10, ** 10\Jume 1 Get. 1 Feb. 3 
3. Prancois Ist 1J.R. Pet! ‘¢ 20, ** 20 ** 90; "* 30 °°30 °° 16 
1. Rhone. Hathaway |May 1, Sept.? Jan. 4 ret, ple» Delite, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne.) * 16, ** 10. ** 1Oi\suly 1 Now. 1 Mar. 3 


3. Manchester lweiderholdt) «© 90, «© 90, «* anal fae mo * 10 
Passage in the Cabin tocr from Havre one bundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, ond stores of every description. 
No.1. Cowsignees at Havre Pov sffe, Roisgerord, and Co. 
. deo, do F.. Quesnel. t.'aine. 
Ageotsat New York. 3. J. Rowd, No. 40. Wallet 
No. 3. Owners C. Rolton, Fox sed Livemeston. No. 49 Broad-Street. 


r ; C Ageot, 2. 
E. Boyd, No. 49 Wall st, Cousigacesat Havre, Pitray, Viel, aad Co. 














